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ve Lard Pure Lat 


Are your salesmen sold on your advertising? Do they merchandise it? Page 24. 


MORE TRUE-LIFE ADVENTURES IN SHOPPING 
WHY PRODUCT-USE TRAINING WINS FRIENDS 
FOR KEARNEY & TRECKER @ THE COUNTY AGENT _/ Publication 


tay 


43,328,741 
LINES 


The Kansas City Star Published 43,328,741 Lines 
of Advertising in 1951...a New High for The Star... 


a Gain of 2,033,860 Lines Over 1950 


Here are some of the factors contributing 


to this most remarkable year in Star history: 


850,000 population in metropolitan area of Kansas City 
—a gain of 35,000 since 1950 census. Kansas City 


is headed for the ONE MILLION mark. 


Seven new industrial plants in 1951. 
Six new wholesale firms, 


Twenty-six new enterprises in other categories. 


Forty-five industrial firms, forty-seven wholesale companies, 
thirty-two retail establishments and fifty-nine 

business firms in other classifications 

expanded their plants in 1951. 


@ 381,000 wage earners now employed, 17,000 industrial 
workers added in 1951. UP, 
KANSAS CITY CHICAGO NEW YORK 
1729 Grand 202 S. State St. 15 E. 40th St. i 
HArrison 1200 WEbster 9-0532 Murray Hill 3-616] 
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What a book! 1,800 pages...420 of them 
in full color. 399 service features of vital 
interest to women... 104 articles on food 
alone... 114 on fashion... 84 on home 
furnishings and appliances...38 on beauty. 
Plus fiction galore. 

It costs...at your corner newsstand... 
only $3.00. 

It’s a book, for women. It is rich with 


UP in circulation... UP in advertising 


understanding of women’s aspirations... 
of their insatiable desire to lead a better 
life . . . for themselves and their families. 

Naturally, this book is a best-seller. 
More than 4,000,000 copies are eagerly 
read every month .. . 50,000,000 copies 
a year... loved and wsed. 

This astonishing “book” is McCall's 
Magazine for the year 1952. 


Ve Call: S sets the pace 


FEBRUARY 1, 1952 


The creative thinking of Sam- 
vel Morse, crystalized in the invention 
of the telegraph, is an example of 
the power of an idea. 

Most of the great achieve- 
ments of mankind follow this pattern: 
first, the need for improvement; then 
— the idea to meet the need. 

James Gray, Inc. uses this 
pattern to produce results for many 
mailadvertisers, large and small. An 
ingenious, original idea, powerful 
copy, production-wise layout and elo- 
quent art may-be the touch of genius 
you need to make your mailadvertis- 
ing click. 

! We'll do it for you effectively 
“with or without graphic reproduction. 


IDEA MEN. * LITHOGRAPHERS 


LerrER RAFTSMEN * PRINTERS 


CHEN a Disb = 4. , 
Get a peer making view of direct mail. Write 
for a e copy Edward N. Mayer's timely 


and provocative article on Direct Mail Adver- 
tising, reprinted from a recent issue of Harvard 
Business Review. 


Saka Moraga 
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ADVERTISING 


Are Your Salesmen Sold 


On Your Advertising? (cover story) 


Eighty-eight percent in ANA survey call consumer ads ‘“‘very 
important.” But their companies are not giving them ‘“‘in- 
formation to help them make the most of it.” Salesmen 
would split budgets 60% “national,” 25% “local” and 15% 
point-of-purchase. 

By Lawrence M. Hughes, Special Feature Editor ... 


McKesson and Crowell-Collier 


Plan “Economy Size" Promotion 


Fifteen drug firms will spend $600,000 during March, in 
American, Collier’s and Woman's Home Companion and fo1 
displays in 11,000 independent stores, on “Operation Piggy 
MR a WSecmata ems bas 


CUSTOMER RELATIONS 


Product-Use Training 
Wins Friends for K & T 


You can acquire a customer these days just by allowing a 
prospect to buy one of your machine tools. But you can win 
a lasting friend by helping him train green operators in the 
most efficient ways to use a $5,000 to $50,000 piece of capital 
equipment. 

By Ralph W. Burk, Vice-President in Charge of Sales, Kear- 
ney & Trecker Corp. 


MARKETS 
Now They're Selling Books 


In Hardware Stores and Nurseries 


We refer you to the fabulous sales of Sunset’s how-to-do-it 
books for people who like to build or grow things around their 
homes. These books are priced, packaged and distributed 
as tools. They stimulate workshop and garden sales. 

By George Pfeiffer III, Manager, Book Division, Lane Pub- 
lishing Co. ‘ 


Retail Sales Trends 


Chart indicates sales in February will be down 4% from 
February last year. This year’s February sales are estimated 
at $10.7 billion. 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


County Agent: Why He's a 
Good Man for You to Know 


If your product is used on the land or by the farmer’s fam- 
ily, the county agent can be a key man in your sales effort. 
He’s a semi-public employe, alert to new products and prac- 
tices. But first you must learn the rules governing his rela- 
tionships. 

By T. K. Wolfe, Director of Distribution, Southern States 
Cooperative 
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MERCHANDISING 
Adventures in Shopping: No. 15 


Why are sales lagging? . . . The appliance salesmen in the 
stores of one large metropolitan city were found to be only 
33% efficient as measured on nine simple fundamentals of 
selling. . . . Here’s what happens when customers are inter- 
ested in: Du Mont, General Electric, Hoffman, Magnavox, 
Packard-Bell, RCA Victor, Serenader or Zenith TV _ sets; 
Hamilton Beach mixers; Blue Bell play and work togs. 


DEALER RELATIONS 


Why Kushins' Dealer Policy Is: 
"Help Before You Ask for the Order” 


It means assistance on all of the retailer’s problems, not just 
on Kushins’ shoes. It’s been the foundation stone of a West 
Coast business that was just a glimmer in the eye, and some 
one else’s defunct shoe factory in 1945. 

By Elsa Gidlow 


RESEARCH 


Washington's Quiz Kid: 
SCOOP, the Electro Brain 


It gobbles up an astounding array of statistics and computes 
them into useful data. Will the Government’s newest wonder 
child revolutionize the handling of marketing data? 

By Jerome Shoenfeld, Washington Editor 


SALES AIDS 
Pure Oil Shows ‘em How 
To Sell Through Sight... 


. and with charts and easels, proves to its own staff that 
sales tools are better producers than a gift of gab. 


SALES TRAINING 


How to Put Ring of Authenticity 
Into Your Retail Training 


The Silversmiths Guild recorded actual over-the-counter sales 
situations, analyzed factors which make or break sales, and 
then played back the principles of successful selling in manual 
and oral form. Salespeople know all about eaves-dropping. 
By Etna M. Kelley 
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PRODUCT 
NEWS 


The editor of TIEN has a tremendous 
advantage over editors who are obliged 
to sit behind a desk and wonder what 
to publish this month, Reason is that 
IEN’s product news content is timed 
by manufacturers who release product 
news only when they know interest 
is at a peak. The editor publishes 
nothing but product news and in- 
formation, and product news is always 


timely. 


Know what a man responsible for 
production wants to know when he 
reads about a new product? We'll tell 
you: |, What is it? 2. How does it 
work? 3. How much will it do? 
4. What is it made of? 5. What are 
its weight and dimensions? 6. What 
does it cost? IEN attempts to answer 
all these questions for every product 
it describes. That’s why Industrial 
Equipment News continues to lead 
the field of publishing it originated in 
1933. 


Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES—ATLANTA @ BOSTON © CHICAGS 
CLEVELAND © DETROIT © INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES © PHILADELPHIA @ PITTSBURGH 
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Unquestioned 
QUAD -CITY 


Davenport, lowa; Rock Island, Moline, East Moline, Iifiacis 


Lineage Leaders! 


Use the 
Davenport 


Newspapers - 


1951 FIGURES 


NEWSPAPER A — 12,426,736 


@ THE ONLY QUAD-CITY NEWSPAPERS 
WITH RUN-OF-PRESS COLOR* AND 
COLOR COMICS* — FURTHER PROOF 
OF UNQUESTIONED LEADERSHIP! 


@ ONLY THESE NEWSPAPERS PROVIDE 
HOME-DELIVERED CIRCULATION 
THROUGHOUT THE QUAD-CITIES! 


*Available for the 
past ten years. 


The New The Evening 
MORNING DEMOCRAT DAILY TIMES 
The Sunday DEMOCRAT & TIMES 
HEADQUARTERS: DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Serving the Quad-Cities of Davenport, lowa; Rock Island, Moline, East Moline, Illinois 


Represented Nationally by JANN & KELLEY, INC. 


| New York 16, N. Y. Lexington 2.1] 


| ASSOC. MANAGING EDITOR. .John H. Ca 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 386 Fourth Aven 


EDITORIAL 
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Q“Your Hit Parade,” starring Guy Lombardo and @ To make important people more familiar with Koppers 
er Andis Royal Canadians (Thursday, NBC), takes to the road Company and what it does, this four-color magazine series 
eine Roahis month for Lucky Strike cigarettes. For the next several has appeared without interruption since 1941. Each ad 

weks it will bring to armed-forces installations the top mentions a number of products and activities, running the 
rth Ave@ines, as determined by Your Hit Parade Survey, plus se- gamut from piston rings to the building of complete steel 
_ John Wieted extras. Each broadcast will feature a different vocalist plants. Prepared by BBDO Pittsburgh, the ads have pulled 
wail ‘Your Lucky Star of the Week.” many product inquiries from Time and Newsweek readers. 
, ta 
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# ‘he little Bon Ami chick now spreads its wings asa © Minute TV spots have helped make Clark Bars a 
“esman in this lighthearted comic-supplement campaign leading favorite among chocolate-coated candy bars. Cur- 

# Bon Ami Cleanser. Stepping from the package and rently, Clark spots are built around old-time movies that 
raking in rhyme, the versatile chick is showing home- ‘‘break”” conveniently —long enough for Sid Stone, tele- 
ukers how to get rid of dirt and grime with Bon Ami, the vision’s famous street-corner pitchman, to do a fast selling 
ne last grit-free cleanser that polishes as it cleans. Ads job on Clark’s “Center of Attraction.” Most spots are 
“tun in major cities. scheduled among favorite children’s shows. 
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ie) styrene copolymer pipe. It’s 


readily cementable, using ketones 


HANCES are that Mom will never 

get a requisition like that. While we 
recognize her role as an important pur- 
chasing agent for the home, we don’t 
believe that she receives many family 
requests for plastic pipe. Mom, in com- 
mon with most readers of non-technical 
publications, doesn’t know a copolymer 
from a hole in the ground—and wouldn’t 
give a ketone if she did. Yet she is fre- 
quently exposed to advertisements which 
contain such words. 


There’s a place for technical terms— 
and that place is in the business, press, 
where you pay only for prospects who 
understand them. There is a group of 
business papers for every advertiser, 


NplP 


where his wares or services can be mar- 
keted economically to a_ pre-selected 
audience of valid prospects. 


Business papers reach customers when 
they’re mentally ready to be informed, 
when they have business on their minds, 
when they’re asking to be sold, when 
they’re properly conditioned by the sur- 
rounding material, edited for its specific, 
selected audience. 

If you’re advertising to develop new 
markets or to hold old ones, pinpoint 
your audience in the business press. Ask 
your agency for recommendations about 
publications which reach your logical 
markets — or write to National Business 
Publications, Inc., for suggestions. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


1001 FIFTEENTH ST., N. W. * WASHINGTON 5, D. C. © STerling 7535 


The national association of publishers 


pages of specialized know-how and 


of 129 trade, technical, scientific and 139,298 pages of advertising to men 


professional magazines, having a who make decisions in the trades, 
combined circulation of 2,956,066... 
audited by ABC andCCA ... serving 


and promoting the business press of 


sciences, industries and professions 
... pinpointing your audience in 
the market of your choice. Write for 


America ... bringing thousands of — complete list of NBP publications. 


My 
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Kid stuff 


* 3 bi, — 
is their . 
hi me Mitt, 
~ 
. Bird Talk 
usiness Plugging along at your daily routine, you never know when you 
may blunder into a new business. 
‘Twenty-odd years ago a Chicago advertising man landed a bird- 
Kid stuff is big business to Tam seed account, and got an idea—a radio program of singing canaries 
with organ music. Its still going over Mutual, coast-to-coast. Like 
'Shanter, Inc., manufacturers of going \ , € 
O's other radio stars, these canaries take time out in summer—that’s 
children’s apparel. their molting season. _ 
Tam O'Shanter knows, from actual . . . 
sales, that its best advertising re- Now the canaries that fetch the best prices are those with college 
' ; bitin Reniiianee wien degrees. ‘They are kept with fine warblers while learning, and are 
sults—actual collar bu P often sent back to college for refresher courses. There is a world of 
dollar spent—come from The New difference between musically educated canaries and those who just 
York Times Magazine. grow up bursting with their native wood notes wild. 
m O’Shanter advertising in : aria ; ae 
First Tam O . ; a For this kind of education there must be a faculty of fine warblers, 
The New York Times Magazine was which not all pet shops can maintain. So Arthur Barnett got another Fro 
a 90-line ad in August 1949. Two idea—making phonograph records of his radio warblers for bird U. 
New York department stores were owners. Victor made an album for him with three discs, for which Con 
mentioned—and they were swamped he developed a market through pet shops. Bird owners play them whe 
sh order for their birds, and pet shops and breeders use them to give young 1 
a birds a good musical atmosphere. 
° ess 
What’s more, retailers all over the 
: ; ; ; : of s 
: arnett got to be a bird lover while selling bird-seed. Somebody 
U.S. recognized the value of this Barnett got to be a bird lov hile selling bird-seed. Somebody om 
advertising in The Times. They got gave him a parakeet. It was silent, but a good listener. One night pli 
into the act by giving Tam O’Shanter tT 
some healthy orders. ws 
0 
Since then, Tam O’Shanter has ad- the 
vertised regularly in The New York 
Times Magazine. Their 1951 fall Mar 
and winter campaign of three-fifths dom 
pages in black and white and color area 
appeared every week from August trad 
) 
to December. P 
map 
And the 1952 Tam O’Shanter sched- | beti 
. . . . | 
ule in The Times is the biggest yet. | for g 
-* - , whe; 
This kind of advertising success in 
The New York Times isn’t news to | 
Times advertisers. Many get the | _ 
: take 
same kind of results. If you’re not | line 
already putting The New YorkTimes | T 
} ‘ 
to work for you, get all the facts— | pan 
now. Find out why advertisers have | for « 
made The Times first in advertising | for § 
in the world’s most rewarding mar- | ff 
t 
ket for 33 years. it 
The New Pork Times — ~ 
| iner 
“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT” | 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DETROIT, : | NICE, REFINED BIRD TALK .. . that's what you'll get if you teach your 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO feathered friend the Barnett way. Not a cuss in a carload of parakeets. 
| FEB 
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OFFICIAL FACTS, NOT ESTIMATES, 


give you the greatest 


market changes in U. S. history ! 


lt tells you where the money /§/ 


New 1951 Edition provides latest U.S. Census data 
revealingly arranged by the J. Walter Thompson Company 
... published by McGraw-Hill. 


From the raw material in the thirty-odd volumes by the 
U. S. Bureaus of the Census, the J. Walter Thompson 
Company has fashioned this indispensable tool for men 
who are responsible for selling effort of any sort. 


This book, POPULATION AND ITS DISTRIBUTION, is nothing 
less than a tool—an instrument for taking the financial pulse 
of sales possibilities in the Nation, its States, cities and 
counties. This is the Seventh Edition—a complete revision 
—unique in its field. 

The figures in POPULATION AND ITS DISTRIBUTION, Seventh 
Edition, are complete. They come from the official Census of 
1950 and reflect the greatest shift in population and sales in 
the history of our country. 


More accurate classification of markets 

Market areas include one or more central cities and the areas 
dominated by these cities. This new designation of market 
areas has proved far more accurate and useful than the 
traditional method of classifying arbitrarily by city size. 

Plus complete facts on all markets, the book has detailed 
maps and data for every county in every state. Listed alpha- 
betically for quick reference are complete population figures 
for all towns over 1,000 population. A large 4-color map shows 
where the markets are by population and retail volume. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just 3.000 copies are being printed—\4 of which are already 
taken. Each book is handsomely, durably bound in library 
linen to give years of useful service. 

To assure getting your copy, we urge you to mail the accom- 
panying coupon at once! We will mail a copy to you—prepaid 
for examination—to study at your leisure. You may keep it 
for 5 days. Use it. Test it. Then decide if you wish to own it. 


Ifthe volume fails in any way to live up to your expecta- 
tions, tell us why, return the book and you owe us nothing. 
If—as we believe it will—it fills a need in your business, 
remit $15, and the book—with all its possibilities for the 
crease in your sales—is yours to make the most of. 
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If you need it at all, 


it’s INDISPENSABLE 


Executives who can’t afford to be without this book: 


Sales Managers — To de- 
termine sales quotas 


Publication, Radio, TV 
Executives — To relate 
coverage to markets more 
accurately 


Advertising Managers — 
To help plan advertising 


Market Researchers—To 
measure market charac- 
teristics 


Space Buyers—To make 
better selection of media 


Media Researchers — To 
measure advertising ex- 
penditures against sales 
or sales potentials 


Manufacturers — To plot 
the number, location and 
characteristics of the ulti- 
mate consumer 


Department and Chain 
Stores — To estimate the 
buying power of areas 
considered for branches 


Trade Associations—To 
help their members to a 
better marketing job 


Management Engineers 
—To evaluate market 
possibilities for client 
concerns and new prod- 
ucts 


Economists — To provide 
marketing and sales data 


m——MAKE SURE OF YOUR COPY—WRITE AT ONCE 


J. WaLtrer THuompson Company, DEPARTMENT 402 
420 Lexington Ave., New York i7, New York. 


Gentlemen: Send me the Seventh Edition of POPULATION 
AND ITS DISTRIBUTION, postpaid, for free examination. 
I will either remit $15 payment in full or return the 
volume, with my reasons for returning it, within 5 days. 


Name 


Addrvss 


City 


State. 
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102 PERSONS 


WILL NOT BE ALIVE- 


to read this tomorrow! 


In just 53 years, the automobile has taken 
as many lives as all of our wars have in 
177. ‘The grim highway toll now averages 
102 a day! 


To reduce this appalling death rate, Police 
Chiefs of some three thousand communities 
have eagerly adopted the free Kemper- 
Thomas Safety Campaign, a campaign 
made possible by the wholehearted co- 
operation of twelve thousand — public- 
spirited business leaders throughout the 
nation, 


YOU MAY BE INTERESTED to Iearn how 
this same successful plan can help you 
combat careless driving in your community. 
It begins when a Kemper- Thomas repre- 
sentative secures the agreement of several 
business leaders (usually four) to sponsor 
the Kemper-Thomas Safety Calendar as 
an excellent form of unselfish advertising. 


The completed calendars, bearing the 
sponsors’ messages and the dramatic paint- 
ing shown above, are then presented to the 
Chief of Police, who posts them throughout 
his area according to a carefully worked 
out plan of distribution. 


SIMPLE? OF COURSE. But proof of its ef- 
fectiveness is shown by the fact that the 
Kemper-Thomas Safety Calendar, now in 
its nineteenth year, has become the most 
widely distributed calendar in the world. 
Without the unrelenting efforts of the 
three thousand Police Chiefs and the twelve 
thousand businessmen who have co- 
operated in this safety program, the auto- 
mobile death toll could be a million more. 


If you are presently sponsoring the 
Kemper-Thomas Safety Campaign, your 
Kemper-Thomas representative will call 
on you soon to work out next year’s 
campaign. 


BUT IF YOU ARE not now a sponsor, o1 
if you are the Chief of Police in an un- 
sponsored community, we urge you to join 
in this great effort to promote safer driving. 
Address a card to W. R. King, Safety 
Director, today. He’ll send you full details 
without obligation. 


KEMPER - THOMAS 


Advertioing that fives cincINNATI 12, OHIO 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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when drinks were served it suddenly voiced a hearty “Bottoms up!” 
lhe family got interested in teaching it more phrases. 


Then Barnett heard about a Chicago parakeet named “Peter” 
that had been taught a vocabulary of 600 words. He interviewed 
Peter through his teacher, making a record, and on the other side 
dictated instructions for giving parakeets and parrots lessons—what 
time of day, how often, how long it usually takes, and phrases that 
have been successfully used in teaching. 


Peter not only has a good vocabulary, but speaks as clearly as a 
young child. Other birds listen intently to this record by one of 
their own species, and pick up phrases. And of course, no gob or 
leatherneck language. 


This language record for the parrot tribe has made a bigger mav- 
ket than Barnett anticipated, and faster, for he says that parakeets 
are becoming number one bird pets, for their color, and cuteness, 
and chumminess. “They are good at tricks, too. 


Fish and Beer 


. everyone knows they go together. But one wise brewer decided 
six years ago to make the fish sell his beer. The brewer is Louis A. 
Wehle, chairman of the board, Genesee Brewing Co. Ever hear of 
a beer brewer running a fishing contest? Now you have. For Gene- 
see’s contest offers New York fishermen a chance to compete for 
$5,135-worth of prize money. For the three largest fish of 12 differ- 
ent species, monthly prizes of $20, $15 and $10 will be awarded. 
And there are grand prizes of $60, $35 and $25 to the rod and reel 
guys who haul in the three largest fish of each species during the 
entire contest. Checks to winners are shaped like—a fish! 


This is, if youll pardon the metaphor, a whale of a contest. It’s 
been gathering momentum since Mr. Wehle began it back in 46. 
In the fall of 49, Mr. W. had about decided that his contest had 
reached its peak. The number of entries were higher than ever before. 
. . . Requests for copies of the Fishing Guide (given to every con- 
testant) numbered 250,000! ‘It seemed,” says Lou Wehle, “that 
every angler in the state was out to capture part of the prize money.” 


But when the 1950 contest was tallied chairman Wehle caught 
his breath. By gosh, 300,000 eager anglers had bitten his hook. This 
year he expects 350,000. 


What do you have to do to get into the contest? Well, the one 
thing you don’t have to do is buy Genesee beer, send in any bottle 
caps or a reasonable facsimile of Mr. Wehle’s profile. He’s firm on 
his stand that if the contest sells any beer it will be because people 
who like to fish and are given an opportunity to get money for doing 
it are going to feel mighty kindly toward the people who made it 
possible. Other than sending a photograph of his prize fish, all any 
contestant has to do is to fill in an entry blank which gives detailed 
measurements and description of the catch, have two witnesses to 
the weighing sign, tell Genessee what kind of line and rod did the 
job and what the weather conditions were. 


This Fishing Guide which Genesee hands out to contestants is a 
veritable mine of information: Results of last year’s contest (giving 
contestants an idea of what they’re casting against) are tabulated and 
in case any contestant finds fishing an alien pursuit, there’s informa- 
tion on how to identify fish which look alike. Then there’s informa- 
tion which is designed to help anglers select the best places to fish 
and the proper equipment to use. A series of tables give details on 
when and where to fish, lures to use; a map of the state shows where 
over 200 prize winners were taken last year! With all that informa- 
tion Genesee thinks the average fisherman can go off on his own— 
and come back with something for the skillet if not the contest. 


P.S. May is the best month in the year for landing Walleyed Pike. 
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WEALTHY?..NO... WISE! 


You can fly Capital Airlines today at even lower fares than you could 10 or 20 years ago. 


Yes, the dollar you spend for air travel takes you a lot farther today 


and with greater speed, comfort and dependability. @ 
Over 500 Flights Daily Between 75 Major Cities. sta 
Girard Perregaux, Official Watch For reservations, call your travel agent or... AIRLINES 
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iit Reach ?... 


The influence of CHILTON Publications penetrates 
deeply into nine industries, businesses and 
professions: Metal Working, Hardware, Department 
Stores, Shoes, Optical and Optometry, Jewelry, 
Automotive, Insurance and Distribution. 


It is channeled to these sources through circu- 
lation totaling 315,952—which indicates a 
conservatively estimated readership of over 
1!4, million. 


And this circulation is as carefully placed as 
the dressmaker’s material—where it is most 
needed, and where it will do the most good. 


Strict control is exercised over all CHILTON 
Publication circulation, whether paid or selective, 
or both. The result is a minimum of waste 

and a maximum of reader interest, as evidenced 
by high subscription renewal and verification 


percentages. 
CHILTON 
COMPANY 
=> BP) (INCORPORATED) 
“SQ] Chestnut and 56th Streets 100 East 42nd Street 


Philadelphia 39, Pa. New York 17, N. Y. 


THE IRON AGE ¢ HARDWARE AGE « HARDWARE WORLD ¢ DEPARTMENT 
STORE ECONOMIST °@ BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER © THE OPTICAL 
JOURNAL AND REVIEW OF OPTOMETRY «© THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- 
KEYSTONE © AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES * MOTOR AGE * COMMERCIAL 
CAR JOURNAL «+ THE SPECTATOR « DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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How to make your salesmen 


love | your advertising 


SHOW THEM THIS STIMULATING NEW FILW 


A DRAMATIC 30-minute slide show in 
full color... at work in the grocery 
field, adaptable to others. Sells your 
ads to the men who sell vour goods { 

qf 
SETS them afire ...Impresses jobber, 
distributor, wholesaler salesmen, and 
your own district men with the power 
of your newspaper campaign 


OPENS their eyes .. . Shows salesmen 
how advertising helps them move your 
products, how they can squeeze every 
ounce of sell out of your ads 


/ ~ | pi 
A GETS them into the act...Helps you 


get better display, local ad support, 
more sales. We will arrange showings 
at national or district sales meetings 
at no cost to you. Write or phone 
Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, 
570 Lexington Ave., New York 22 

“REALLY GREAT!” say leading manufacturers after more than 100 local showings in recent weeks. . . ‘‘We could 

talk this story till the cows come home, but it wouldn't have the same effect.’’. . . ‘Drives home what we‘ve been 

stressing for years.’’. . . ‘Concise, effective ; makes salesmen understand.“’. . . ‘‘One of the best we’ve ever seen.” 


Sponsored by The Commercial-Appeal and Memphis Press-Scimitar in the interests of fuller understanding of newspapers 
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Freedom to Sell 


It’s so commonplace in this country that we’re self-conscious in 
talking about it among ourselves. But the teams of American sales 
executives who've paid their own expenses and gone to Europe (at 
the invitation of European businessmen) to talk about how Ameri- 
cans sell to Americans have made quite a point about the freedom to 
sell. 


Now along comes that old friend, the Sears, Roebuck catalog 
(Spring and Summer edition), with the same idea, but couched in 
typical, easy-to-understand American words. We think they bear 
repeating : 


“Soon you'll be deciding where and what you want to buy. 


“Tt sounds simple enough, that little sentence above. But elsewhere 
on this globe of owrs it isn’t simple at all; isn’t possible, in fact, in 
many lands. 


“Here we are with a new catalog made the way we at Sears 
thought it should be, offering goods we felt you might like to see. 
There you are, free to select from this catalog or not, as you your- 
self decide. 


“We hope it will merit your approval; that we will be favored 
with your business. But, in any event, both you and we have cause 
to rejoice in the fact that you can buy wherever you wish in the 
traditional American way.” 


Field Fresheners for the Swivel-Chaired 


Subscriber R. K. White, assistant general sales manager of the 
Crosley Division of Avco Manufacturing Corp., sends us a resound- 
ing huzza for a little piece in The Human Side department of our 
November 20 issue, telling of the “sabbatical” taken by Gregory V. 
Drumm, advertising manager of Gibson Refrigerator Co., who ad- 
vises other advertising managers to do as he did—and get out in the 
field every so often for a personal refresher course in selling. 


Our friend White would carry the advice a step further, to in- 
clude “ivory tower” sales managers. “They should spend at least 
one month out of every year working shoulder to shoulder with the 
boys who perform the most important operation in any business, i.e., 
extracting the cash from the pockets of ultimate consumers of goods 
and services. 


“Too bad more of the ‘know-how’ boys have never experienced 
the sobering personal realization that ‘if I don’t make this sale I 
don’t eat tomorrow.’ What a profound metamorphosis would be 
seen in advertising if all ad men had been through a lot of ‘don’t 
sell, don’t eat’ experiences. 


“Some day maybe we will see the perfect advertisement, which 
would be one that a salesman might repeat verbatim and would turn 
out to be a true escalator up the hill of ‘Sales Close.’ ”’ 
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A country practitioners 
or city specialists 
4 L THE MEDICAL JOURNALS 
{he THAT... 


REPORT the 
LOCAL 
NEWS 


Tell your sales story to physi- 
cians in the eagerly-read, every- 
member 


STATE MEDICAL JOURNALS 


” 


34. State Medical Journals 
covering 39 states, One con 
tract, one invoice for all, Cut 
the campaign to suit your 
cloth...Use our Space Bua 


READY NOW! 
LABAMA, Journal of Med, Assn. of 
RIZONA Medicine 

ANSAS, Med. Society, Journal of 
NECTICUT State Med. Journal 
AWARE Med. Journ 
R 
R 


al 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA, Med. Annals of 
IDA, Med. Assn. Journal of 
1A, Journal of Med. Assn. of 
if Med. Journal 
NA, State Med. Assn. Journal of 
, State Med. Journal of 
AS, Med. Soc. Journal of 
UCKY Med. Journal 
NE Med. Assn., Journal of 
AND Med. Journal 
N State Med. Soc. Journal of 
TA Medicine 
STATE Med. Assn., Journal of 
A State Med. Journal 
LAND Journal of Med. (Mass., New Hamp.) 
SEY, Journal of Med. Soc. of 
RLEANS Med. and Surgical Journal 
CAROLINA Med. Journal 
tate Med. Journal 
A State Med. Assn., Journal of 
LVANIA Med. Journal 
KY MOUNTAIN Med. Jour. (Colo., Utah, Wyo., 
ex 


ont.) 

AROLINA Med. Assn., Journal of 
AKOTA Journal of Med. 
SSEE State Med. Assn., Journal of 
STATE Journal of Med. 

GINIA Med. Monthly 
GINIA Med. Journal 
N Med, Journal 
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How a Sales manager can double his effectiveness 


And strengthen a depleted sales force 


The more time you spend digging for the 
facts you need to direct your sales program, 
the less time you can devote to the creative 
end of your job. 


With this basic principle clearly in mind, 
Remington Rand has prepared a 30-minute 
full-color film, “Dynamic Sales Manage- 


ment,”* 


which shows proved methods that 
keep sales managers in full control of their 
men, their markets, and their programs, 
even in today’s changing times. The film 
shows time-saving ways to get the current 
fact-power you need to control effectively 
all phases of your sales activities. 


*Dedicated to the National Sales Executives 


Management Controls Reference Library 

Room 1687, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
Please tell me how I can get a free show- 

ing of “Dynamic Sales Management” 

Name 

Firm 

Address 


a _Zone__State 


Be sure yuu see “Dynamic Sales Manage- 
ment” when it’s shown at your local Sales 
Executives Club. It’s interesting . . . it’s 
amusing ... it talks your language . . . it will 
give you helpful ideas. To arrange for 
individual or group showing, use the cou- 
pon at left, below, today. 


Meanwhile, for a booklet which shows in 
clear detail how to apply productive, timely 
sales control to your present system, mail 
the coupon at right, below, today. 


Management Controls Reference Library 

Room 1687, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
Yes, I'd like to have a copy of your Sales 

Control Booklet KD-524 

Name 

Firm 

Address - 

City Zone___ State 
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We don’t quite agree with Mr. White that the “perfect advertise- 
ment” could be built along such lines because even though a sales 
talk may be “canned” to a considerable extent, the good salesman 
will vary it to suit the interests and needs of the individual prospect, 
but an advertisement has to be designed to fit the largest possible 
number of readers or listeners and no one can go along with it to 
make modifications. Nevertheless there can be—and we think should 
be—a closer alignment between what the advertisement says and 
what comes naturally to the salesman. 


The average salesman would be terribly embarrassed if he had to 
read aloud to his prospects the advertising copy which is prepared 
as a sales aid. 


. 


Memo fo Industrial Sales Chiefs 


If you are an industrial sales executive, we urge you to give more 
than casual attention to the article on page 24, “Are Your Salesmen 
Sold on Your Advertising ?” 


This article deals with what salesmen of national advertisers 
(largely of consumer products) think of their companies’ consumer 
advertising. Eighty-eight percent of the salesmen polled in this sur- 
vey by the Merchandising the Advertising Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers say their consumer advertising is 
“very important” to them. 


We call vour attention to this survey and its implications because 
we would like to see more industrial companies—and industrial ad- 
vertisers as a group—look into this matter of advertising support 
for their own salesmen. A Behr-Manning advertisement in 4 merican 
Machinist is aimed just as directly at a consumer as is 2 Wheaties ad 
in The American Weekly, And we think that industrial sales execu- 
tives, their advertising managers and their agencies should be just as 
much concerned about their salesmen’s interest in advertising. 


The consumer products manufacturer who sells nationally and 
advertises in media which circulate nationwide is quite aware of the 
values in demonstrating to his salesmen that “national” advertising 
is local and that specific numbers of readers are local shoppers within 
a salesman’s own territory. 


Once they talked about gross circulations and millions of impres- 
sions. That approach quite naturally left the salesmen in Seattle 
unimpressed. What he wanted to know is how many subscribers are 
in his territory. Those figures are available from consumer media— 
and they’re available from business paper media, too. We'd like to 
suggest that more industrial advertisers make use of them. 


Do We Want to Stop Inflation? 


On the contrary, writes John Harriman in the January 4 ¢lantic, 
“we all want inflation.’’ Businessmen, politicians, and workers are 
busily pointing an accusing finger at each other. Mr. Harriman 
reminds each group of some unpleasant facts. Says he: 


“The reason we have not been able to check inflation in this 
country is that we do not want to check it. We do not, of course, 
admit this. On the contrary, we speak most piously and fervently of 
the need for maintaining a sound dollar. But this is only lip service. 
Actually almost everyone enjoys the illusion of prosperity which 
inflation always creates in its early stages. The country wants 
inflation today, and any economic policy which would really stop our 
slowly rising wage and price level would incur the strongest sort of 
Opposition from the various groups of vested interests.” 
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IN THESE THREE 


BELL-RINGING MARKETS 


Yes—here are three markets where 
cash registers ring a merry tune when 
folks see good products advertised in 
these fine home-town newspapers. 
What's more — there’s no influence 
from the outside . . . these are sepa- 
rate SECONDARIES. Try us, you'll 


get results! _ 


\ 


There are nearly a HALF MILLION 
people in the Fort Smith market com- 
posed of 10 Western Arkansas = 
ties and 4 East-Central rg 
counties. Circulation from the a - 
SIDE is nil — our papers, publis - 
morning, evening and Sunday, — 
from the inside and penetrate 


entire area. 35048 ABC 
ican 

outhwest Amert 
ae SMITH TIMES RECORD 
Southwest Cimes Record 
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BUY IN A 
PACKAGE 


Many national ad- 
vertisers are having 
great success with 
our 3-way ‘‘Comic 
Section’’ buy. Ask 
our Rep. 


EGAMINER -ENTERPRI 


OKLAHO M A . 
The Bartlesville Trading — Be 
composed of nearly 200,0 ( pe = 
le. Effective family buying Inc od 
fs greatest of all Oklahoma sé 


ondary markets. 8809 ABC 
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Owned & Operated by 


SOUTHWESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Don W. Reynolds, Pres. 


Represented Nationally by 


ARKANSAS DAILIES 
SOUTHWEST DAILIES 


SUGAR KAYOS RANDY 


Story on Page 82 


@ To cash customers, fans, curbstone experts, the TV and 
radio audiences, the big figh’ is an exciting event. To 

The News sports staff, it is another assignment, to be 
carefully planned and covered, usually under pressure in the 
fina] stage. And it may be a sustained neckpain to the man 
on the story. 


@, Last summer Sugar Ray Robinson, world’s 
middleweight champion, took the grand tour to Europe. 
In France he vanquished challengers, gave exhibitions, 


‘- donated gate receipts to charity, received almost-f isenhower 


ovations. Enthusiasts of /e boxe exclaimed 
over his grace, speed, footwork, underwear 
and what he ate for breakfast. 
However in London on July 10, a stolid 
young Englishman named Randy Turpin 
slapped Mr. Robinson around for fifteen 
rounds. A return match over here was 
shortly arranged. 
Thereafter the Robinson-Turpin fight 
became the more or less personal property of 
Gene Ward of The News sports staff, who assiduously 
garnered gossip, rumors, and sometimes news of the 
contenders. He kept in touch with officials of the 
International Boxing Club, sponsor of the event. He covered 
Robinson’s return and City Hall reception on August 2. He 
braved the misty dawn of August 20, to meet the Queen Mary 
with Turpin and entourage of brothers, trainers and British 
journalists. He visited the training camps of both. 


@ The date of the fight was September 12. A week before, 
the following schedule had been worked out: 

Gene Ward—main story, ringside account, round up 

Joe Trimble—Robinson’s dressing room, incidentals 

Dana Mozley—Turpin’s dressing room, incidentals 

Jimmy Powers—column from ringside 

Charley Hoerter—supervising story in the office 

George Schmidt, picture chief, assigned Walter Kelleher, 
Seymour Wally, Fred Morgan for ringside pictures, Tom 
Watson to take celebrities. 

With two telegraphers, three copyboys to collect 
negatives, and three motorcycle couriers, The News working 
press quota was a dozen tickets. 

The day before, electricians installed special ringside 
speedlights for News cameramen. 


€ On F-Day, at 11:00 am, Ward went to the Athletic 
Commission offices to cover the weigh-ins which occurred at 
12:05; and interviewed the fighters and officials. Cameramen 
Clarity and Gallagher took pictures. 

At 1:30, Ward visited International Boxing Club offices 
at the Garden, checked ticket sales, estimated attendance, 


weather, etc. 


Shes 


Morgan at ringside 


Kelleher at ringside 


At 2:30, back in The News office, he phoned managers, 
trainers, Garden box office for last details; and at 4:00 began | 
to write the story for the First and Second editions. At 7:00, 
he went out for a quick dinner. 

Mozley did a story on several hundred fans who had 
journeyed to Philadelphia to see the fight on TV—and found 
the theatres had been sold out for two days. The AP reported 
from Washington that the British Ambassador was rooting 
for Randy! 


@ Shortly after 7:30 Ward was at the Polo Grounds, talked 
with officials. Cameramen, telegraphers and Jimmy Powers 
were on hand before 8:00, when Jimmy Kronthal, telegrapher, 
opened the wire to The News office, connected with Eddie 
Shaw. Ward sent a two paragraph insert for the Second 
edition, covered the preliminary bouts, chatted with officials 
and sportswriters. (The press had 400 representatives, occupied 
seven rows.) Trimble and Mozley circulated around. Watson 
snapped arriving VIPs. 


@ Back in the office, Hoerter wrote emergency headlines, to 
cover every possible ending of the fight. These were set in 
type, ready for the form when the final decision was flashed 
from ringside. 


Ward at ringside as prelims start. Jimmy Powers, 
News sports editor, light jacket, in background 


@ The office had a rush night. The News’ own 17th Annual 
Harvest Moon Ball at the Garden tied up a lot of cameramen 
. Harry Gross, missing big shot gambler, had suddenly 
turned up in Atlantic City. Washington and foreign cable 

stories were heavy. 
@ At 10:00 pm, Ward alerted the office. The open wire in 
Sports was moved to the composing room. Lester Rose 


manned a typewriter next to Shaw, to put down the running 
story. Copy boys stood by to rush takes to the linotypes. 


Wally at ringside 
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@ As the fighters entered the ring, Ward gave brief 
descriptions, named officials . . . and at the bell, started to 
dictate the blow by blow account. As his story came in on the 
wire, it was set in two sizes of type—the larger for the back 
page of the second edition, the smaller for the inside page 
story in later editions. 

News cameramen shot from three sides of the ring. 
Motorcycle couriers left with negatives every other round. 

At 10:52, in the tenth round, Ward flashed ‘“‘Robinson 
by tko.” The second edition, replated, was on the street with 
fight results at 11:14. 


In composing room, Shaw receives and 
Rose edits telegraphed ringside story 


€ As the Polo Grounds emptied, Ward began his main 
ory, Superseding earlier accounts. Jimmy Powers assembled 
his notes, dictated his new column. Trimble and Mozley had 
their stories wired in. 


€ Bill Quinn, motorcycle courier, bucked the crowd with 
the last negatives, rode them to the office. Bob Selig, night 
Studio manager, rushed through prints of the last batch in 
\welve minutes. Jim Crowley, night picture editor, made his 
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selections. The engraving department turned out halftones 
in twenty-seven minutes. 

The third edition, with Ward’s ringside account, main 
Story, judges’ scores, the new Powers column, Trimble and 
Mozley yarns, and Fred Morgan’s knockdown picture on the 
back cover... went to press at 12:32. 


@ Ward's story and Powers’ column went out to syndicate 
customers. The AP wired the knockdown picture to outside 
clients. Reuters radioed several pictures to British papers. 


@ Gene Ward left the Polo Grounds at 12:50 am, finishing 
a fourteen hour day. 


@ Question: What has fight reporting to do with an 
advertising medium? Answer: It helps. 

The Robinson-Turpin fight was one reason, on one day, 
why The News was bought and read by more people—than 
any other newspaper in this country. There are other reasons, 
every day. Fight, frolic, fire, foreign policy, more people 
prefer to learn about it in The News. 

By-lines make buy lines. Action pictures act on sales. 
Advertising works harder in a well-read, well-liked, really 
wanted newspaper. 


@ And never forget that The News is a wanted newspaper. 
Two million people go to a newsstand or store, and buy it 
every morning! It sells more merchandise because it sells 
more people. And as an advertising medium, there is nothing 
—in print or otherwise—comparable with it!... To learn 
more about The News, call any office. 


THE NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper 
220 East 42nd St., New York... Tribune Tower, Chicago 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco ... 1127 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 
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The Evening Bulletin 


in Retail Advertising 

in General Advertising 

in Automotive Advertising 
in Total Advertising 


Here’s the reason: 


in Department Store Advertising 


The Evening Bulletin is Philadelphia’s most productive daily advertising 
medium because it goes home, stays home, is read by more families than 
read any other Philadelphia daily newspaper. Philadelphians believe 


in The Bulletin. 


Here are the 1951 linage figures: Evening Bulletin 


Department Store Advertising 6,350,000 
Retail Advertising 14,550,000 
General Advertising 3,580,000 
Automotive Advertising 960,000 
Total Advertising 24,700,000 


Bulletin Lead 
1,700,000 
3,130,000 
1,000,000 

275,000 
2,350,000 


Source: Media Records. Wine and Liquor advertising, which The Evening Bulletin 


Advertising Offices : 


Filbert and Juniper Streets 


285 Madison Avenue San Francisco 


New York 17, New York 


does not accept, is excluded from General Advertising. 


National Advertising Representatives: 


Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania Chicago Detroit 


Atlanta 


Los Angeles 


IN PHILADELPHIA NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of Sales Management for the fortnight ending February |, 1952 


WHEN TO CUT RED TAPE 


Northwest Airlines, Inc., should be proud of the way 
two of its young men (Sorry I didn’t get their names.) 
handled a milling crowd of disappointed passengers be- 
tween | P.M. and 2 p.M. on Sunday, January 13, at its 
Idlewild check-in counter. | was going to Madison—and 
simply had to be there the following day because of a 
speaking engagement. Others had equally important 
reasons for having to be in Detroit, Milwaukee, the 
Twin Cities and points west, and were upset because 
the flight was canceled, as were all others heading west 
that day, because all airports in a half dozen Midwest 
states were closed down because of a blanket of fog. 


The young men representing Northwest quickly and 
eficiently sorted out the people who wanted to go by 
rail—where and by what railroad. They telephoned the 
New York Central and Pennsylvania and made reserva- 
tions for each passenger. . . . So far they were probably 
only following the “book’’—the standard practice laid 
down by the airline. 


But then it developed that most of the passengers were 
short of cash. A lady standing at my left was a buyer 
for the Boston Store in Milwaukee and had spent all 
but $7; two Detroit businessmen at my other side were 
down to almost nothing; because I had a round-trip air- 
line ticket I wasn’t carrying much cash. So we all needed 


MACHINE TOOLS in THE U.s. 
[ INDEX OF NEW ORDERS | 
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SOURCE: NATIONAL MACHINE TOOL BUILDERS’ ASSOC. & 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE enapere BY PIeR-s. 8.1 
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folding money—and quick. According to Northwest's 
“book” there was no problem about immediate reim- 
bursement to those who had paid cash for their tickets 
to Northwest, but those who had purchased through 
other airlines or on an air credit card or through a travel 
agency were in a pickle because instructions called for 
sending such tickets to the home office for redemption— 
which meant a delay of several days. Since it was Sun- 
day, and during the lunch hour, the young men could 
not quickly find any superior who would resolve the 


difficulty. 


“We're not allowed to redeem these tickets,’ one of 
them said to his associate, “but we've got to do some- 
thing; we can’t leave these people high and dry.” 


“You're right,” said his associate. “We've got to make 
our own rules, and even if I get fired for it, I’m going 
to write out company checks which they can cash at the 
railroad station.” 


And that’s what they did—and that’s why everyone 
left Northwest’s counter with a friendly feeling toward 
the line. ‘They didn’t let their passengers down even 
though weather conditions made it impossible for them 
to fulfill their contract—and much of the credit goes to 
two young men who dared to cut red tape in an emerg- 
ency. 


My feelings are mixed about the New York Central 
which brought me into Chicago in time to make a con- 
nection for Madison. They had an emergency too—for 
hundreds of would-be airline travelers suddenly demanded 
Pullman accommodations. They added many cars to the 
Commodore Vanderbilt, Twentieth Century and other 
famous trains, but the added cars were of the 1910-30 
vintage. I was assigned to a lower 11, and I held it 
because I got there first; before the train pulled out of 
Grand Central it turned out that they had sold the same 
space to not just one other passenger—but to two. | held 
on to it on the ground that possession was nine points 
of the law but possibly it was a hollow victory because 
lower 11 was directly over the wheels, and the wheels 
on this ancient carriage were more square than round. 


So my question is, did the New York Central people 
say to themselves, “We'll pay back these so-and-sos who 
give most of their patronage to the airlines and use us 
only in an emergency,” or did they do their level best 
to solve an unexpected and difficult problem? ... I'll 
give them the benefit of the doubt. 


ARE SALES CLINICS HELPFUL? 


Wonder if any of the sales clubs which put on clinics 
for salesmen have ever polled the attendants later, asking 
some such question as, ‘Do you feel that you are a better 
salesman as a result of the clinic you attended two weeks 


ago?” or, ‘‘Can you point to any greater sales success?” 
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Now used to produce guns, and butter; tomorrow the 
sales department will be asked to keep the expanded 
plant and labor force busy on peace time goods. 


1 got to thinking about that on January 14 out in 
Madison where the University of Wisconsin and the 
Madison Chamber of Commerce co-sponsored a day’s 
meeting which had a turn-away crowd of 600 salesmen. 
It was only limited banquet facilities which held attend- 
ance to that figure. 


‘Toward the close of Red Motley’s banquet speech, (1 
guess I’ve heard that guy speak 25 times, and so has Art 
Hood, and we agreed that this one topped them all— 
which is not /ittle praise.) he said, “Vl bet I haven't 
told you one new thing tonight—and that the same can 
be said about all the speakers you heard during the day— 
and yet I think most of you will carry away some ideas 
that you’ve ‘remembered again,’ for none of us is smart 
enough to remember and zpply all the positive things 
we've learned about salesmanship during the years.” 


I’m sure Red was right—about the absence of brand- 
new ideas—and I hope his optimism is justified about the 
men going out to make successful application of some of 
the old ideas they heard dressed up in new clothes. I’m 
inclined to think it is, but I’d like to see such a checkup, 
and if any of our readers has made one, I’d appreciate 
a copy. 


You may be interested in this about Red Motley: He 
will fire any of his salesmen caught smoking in a pros- 
pect’s ofice while making a sales presentation. Even if 
the prospect offers the salesman a cigarette or cigar, 
Red’s rule is, “Turn it down politely. We want the 
prospect to concentrate his attention on what you are 
saying or showing about Parade, instead of being dis- 
tracted by the length of the ash or whether or not the 
smoke comes out of your mouth or your nose or your 
ears. 
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| TAKE MY HAT OFF TO MADISON 


The sponsors arranged to have the out-of-town speak- 
ers stay at the Edgewater, a post-war hotel on the hilly 
shore of beautiful Lake Mendota. It’s almost worth a 
trip to Madison to enjoy the comfort of this wonderful 
place, which seems to combine the best in modern design 
and furnishings with the friendly charm of some of our 
old inns. The main dining room overlooking the lake 
has a decor and view which few hotels in the world can 
equal, and if you want your meat served aflame on shin- 
ing swords you don’t have to go to Chicago’s Pump 
Room. They do it equally well in Madison. I brought 
back a handful of folders about the Edgewater to show 
some of my New York friends who seldom wander west 
of the Hudson and who view the rest of the country’s 
people—and especially those in the Middle West—with 
a mixture of tolerance and sympathy because the poor 
folks out there have to struggle along with neither modern 
comforts nor cultural benefits. 


Tell that to the people in \Madison—where Lunt and 
Fontanne appear every year, as against only occasionally 
in New York, where the Sadler’s Wells Ballet played 
to a packed house a day or so before we were there (and 
in the Memorial Union Theater at the University which 
has better sound effects and stage equipment than any 
Broadway theater), where Christopher Fry’s “Sleep of 
Prisoners” was to follow us for an engagement of sev- 
eral days, and where those who want the lighter side of 
entertainment can see and hear Vaughn Monroe and his 
band for two days the same week! It’s quite a_ place, 
Madison, and I don’t think my admiration is due to the 
fact that I was brought up within sight of the dome of 
the state capitol. It’s just that it’s one of those cities 
which seems to have enough of everything needed for 
happy living. 


THE 16 TOP RETAILERS 


Nearly one out of every 10 retail sales dollars goes into 
the tills of these 16 largest merchandising corporations: 
(1951 sales in millions) 


(jreat A & P Co. 3189 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Safeway Stores, Inc. 

J. C. Penney Co., Inc. 

The Kroger Co. 

F. W. Woolworth Co. 
American Stores Co. 

Allied Stores Corp. 

May Department Stores Co. 
Federated Department Stores 
First National Stores 

R. H. Macy Co., Inc. 
National Tea Co. 

S. S. Kresge Co. 


Gimbel Bros., Inc. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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To all Sales Managers Who sell 


through 


Industrial Distributors 


announcing 


The First Annual Advertising Awards of the National 


and Southern Industrial Distributors’ Associations 


A new opportunity for your company 


to secure national recognition 


The purpose and objective of these 
awards is to encourage and stim- 
ulate the use of advertising ad- 
dressed to the buyer-users of in- 
dustrial supplies and equipment 
that points out the benefits of the 
many functions of Industrial Sup- 
ply Distributors. Specifically, ad- 
vertising that contains factual 
statements and illustrations demon- 
strating the economies and benefits 
which buyers receive from patron- 
izing Industrial Distributors. 

IF YOU SELL through Industrial Dis- 
tributors, this gives you an op- 
portunity to show your Distrbutors 
what you have been doing to pro- 
mote their function—an opportu- 
nity to secure national recognition 
trom Distributors ... an integral 
part of your sales force. 


AWARDS 


Awards will be in the form of 
mounted plaques for the top win- 
ers in each of the five entry clas- 
sifications, with engraved certifi- 
tates for honorable mention. Ac- 
tually, the “pay-off” rewards to the 
Winners will be in the acknowl- 
edgement and recognition they re- 
‘lve from Distributors the coun- 
try over. 

The five entry classifications for 
which awards will be given are: 
CLASS A— Best single direct mail 
piece which demonstrates at least 
one of the many economic functions 
of Industrial Distributors. 


CLASS B—Best series (two or 
More) of direct mail pieces demon- 


strating the economic functions of 
Industrial Distributors. 


CLASS C—Best single business pa- 
per advertisement which features 
the benefits to user-buyers from 
buying through Industrial Distrib- 
utors. 


CLASS D—Best series (two or 
more) of business paper advertise- 
ments featuring the benefits to the 
user-buyers from buying through 
Industrial Distributors. 


CLASS E—Manufacturers’ catalogs 
in which the Distributor Services 
are included as plus values. 


NOTE: All publication advertise- 
ments, direct mail pieces, and cata- 
logs submitted must be addressed 
to users of products. Material ad- 
dressed expressly to Distributors is 
not eligible. 

To be eligible for consideration, 
material submitted must mention 
at least one of the many benefits to 
product users from buying through 
Industrial Distributors. 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE TO ENTER— Any 
manufacturer who normally sells 
all or part of his production through 
Industrial Distributors. (Advertis- 
ing Agencies may enter work pre- 
pared for their clients. Awards, 
however, will be made to the client.) 


Only material actually used by the 
manufacturer in advertising to 
users of his products during the 
calendar year of 1951 should be 
submitted for this First Annual 
Advertising Award. (Material 
planned for use during calendar 
year of 1952 will be eligible for 
next year’s competition. ) 


DEADLINE FOR ENTRIES 
AND TIME OF AWARDS 


Post-mark deadline for all entries 
is Midnight, May 1, 1952. 

Awards will be made in time to be 
announced at the Triple Industrial 
Supply Convention, Traymore Ho- 
tel, Atlantic City, N. J., May 19, 
1952. 

Winning entries will be displayed 
in the booths of both the Southern 
and the National Industrial Distrib- 
utors’ Associations. Award piaques 
and certificates will be given out 
in time for winning suppliers to 
display them in their own conven- 
tion booths. 

Final judging will be by a commit- 
tee composed of Albert W. Frey, 
Professor of Marketing, The Amos 
Tuck School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Dartmouth College; C. F. 
Ogden, Detroit Edison Company 
and President of the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents; 
J. F. Apsey, Jr., President, Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation. 


SEND FOR ENTRY FORMS 
RIGHT AWAY 


Entry forms, complete rules, and 
helpful hints for preparing entries 
may be obtained by writing: H. R. 
Rinehart, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Industrial Distributors’ As- 
sociation, 19th & Arch Streets, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


REMEMBER: deadline for all entries is 
midnight, May 1, 1952. Send for entry 
form and rules today! 


JOINT ADVERTISING COMMITTEE 
NATIONAL and SOUTHERN 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR'S ASSOCIATIONS 


Space for this advertisement donated by Industrial Distribution, A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Are Your Salesmen Sold 
On Your Advertising ?. 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


9, Sixty-five per cent ‘“‘know all 


Eighty-eight per cent in ANA survey call consumer ads 


"very important." But their companies are not giving them 


"information to help them make the most of it." Salesmen 
would split budgets 60% ''national,"’ 25% "local" and 
15% p-o-p. They prefer weekly magazines, TV, dailies. 


How do manufacturers’ salesmen 
rate the ability of their companies’ 
consumer advertising to help them 
sell in their areas? 

Which media do they think would 
aid them to do a better job? 

What additional help do they need 
to persuade dealers that their com- 
panies’ national advertising already is 
doing a job for them? 

Merchandising the Advertising 
Committee of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, Inc., New York, 
has obtained a large and representa- 
tive cross-section of replies to these 
and other questions affecting “sales- 
men’s attitudes toward national ad- 
vertising.” 

Under the committee’s direction, 
advertising managers of 40 companies 
in 12 industry groups mailed a 16- 
part questionnaire to a total of 1,600 
of their salesmen. Of these salesmen, 
676—or 42% —in 36 companies an- 
swered the questions in detail, with 
their frank comments, and returned 
them unsigned to the ANA in New 
York. 

Their combined ‘attitudes’ were 
tabulated by Henry Starr, research 
director of Leo Burnett Co., adver- 
tising agency, Chicago. 

Last fall, Donald B. Hause, ad- 
vertising director of Armour & Co., 
Chicago, chairman of the committee, 
reported preliminary findings briefly 
to the ANA’s annual meeting in New 
York. 

Through the courtesy of the ANA 
and this committee, SM presents the 
first full report of the final findings. 

High spots of answers to each of 
the 16 questions are: 


1. Eighty-eight per cent of all the 
salesmen ‘call their company’s con- 
’ sumer advertising very important and 
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10% more, of some importance in 
helping them to build sales. 


2. Salesmen’s opinions on ratio of 


their companies’ advertising expendi- 
tures to sales volume vary widely— 
as much as 400 times within the same 
industry. Median mentions, how- 
ever, are about 10% in soft bever- 
ages; 5% in foods and_ groceries, 
hard beverages, and drugs and cos- 
metics; 4% in silverware; 3% in 
household equipment, clothing and 
textiles, gasoline and oil and miscel- 
laneous fields; 2% in home furnish- 
ings and in tires, and 1% in indus- 
trial. 


3. Advertising media which the 
men consider most effective for them 
are, in order, weekly magazines, tele- 
vision, newspapers, women’s maga- 
zines, nighttime radio, and home 
service magazines, 


4. Their chief reasons for national 
advertising are that it “reaches more 
people of all classes’; “creates na- 
tionwide demand,” and that “people 
buy nationally-advertised products.” 


5. Main reasons for /ocal advertis- 
ing are that it “creates demand local- 
ly’; “reaches immediate market”; 
“concentrates advertising.” 


6. When dealers demand more 
local advertising, relatively few sales- 
men explain that “national advertis- 
ing is local advertising.” 


7. Thirty-eight per cent think their 
company could do more to help them 
convince dealers that national adver- 
tising helps them. 


8. Ninety per cent find it is 
“worth-while to show the dealer” 
their company’s advertising program. 


they ought ‘to know” about the ad- 
vertising. 

10. Salesmen generally want more 
local, more TV and more dealer co- 
operative advertising. 

11. More than 60% find store 
displays ‘‘very important.” 

12. The “average” salesman. wants 
his company to spend 60 cents of 
each advertising dollar in ‘national’ 
advertising, 25 cents in “local” ad- 
vertising, and 15 cents at point-ol- 
purchase. 

13. The men want more, and more 
varied, interior p-o-p material. 


14. Most believe the stores use at 
least 60% of store material. 

15. Ninety-four per cent approve 
“literature” and direct mail material. 

16. Nine-tenths say they get store- 
display material in time for dealer 
use in tying-in with national cam 
paigns. 

The letter to the salesmen, empha- 
sized that “this survey is being made 
to help all advertising men do a bet- 
ter job of planning consumer adver 
tising and allocating their advertising 
dollars. It will help you in your sell 
ing to distributors and dealers by 
letting sales executives know what 
kind of information you want and 
need.” 

The men were asked to answer all 
questions. Some required only a 
“X” in a box; others an opinion, “I 
your own words.” The ANA urged 
them to ‘“‘be frank! Be specific! Dont 
pull any punches! Your real opinion 

. will help us to help you.” 

Of the 676 replies, drug and cos 
metic salesmen made 97; industrial 
salesmen 91 ; tires 77; foods and gr 
ceries 71; household equipment 6/; 
clothing-textile 55; hard beverages 
47; soft beverages 46; home furnish 
ings 43; silverware 41; gasoline and 
oil 26; ‘‘miscellaneous” 15. 

Here are the 16 questions and 

_— 


This Pictograph shows that salesmen hart 
firm views on media they want. They ## 
candidly rate the usefulness to them 
their jobs of their «ompanies’ ads. 
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SM’s analysis of the replies: 


‘1. How important do you believe 
your company’s consumer advertising 
is in helping you build sales?" 

The 88% of all who say this is 
very important include 98% of those 
in hard and 96% in soft beverages; 
95% in home furnishings, clothing- 
textiles, and tires; 93% in silver- 
ware; 92% in drugs-cosmetics ; 89% 
in foods-groceries ; 84% in household 
equipment; 77% in gas-and-oil ; 74% 
industrial; 67% “miscellaneous.” 

But adding to these the ones in the 
same industries who find it of some 
importance, the vote of salesmen in 
10 of the 12 groups becomes 100% 
for consumer advertising. Six per 
cent of men in miscellaneous fields 
and 10% in industrial say it is not 
too important. But none of all 676 
believe it not important at all! 

Among those who call it very it- 
portant, the chief reason—with 118 
mentions—is “creates demand /desire 
for product.” This stands first among 
those in hard beverages, drugs and 
cosmetics, and silverware. 

The “very important” voters give 
105 mentions to “keeps product con- 
stantly before the public eye . . . in 
the public mind.” This leads among 
food-grocery, soft beverages and tires 
salesmen. 

“Builds consumer acceptance ; 
establishes confidence,” named by 
100, stands first in home furnishings 
and “miscellaneous.” 

“Presells the product makes 
sales easier for dealer,” gets 92 men- 
tions among “‘v.i.”” voters, and leads 
all other reasons given by those in 
household equipment and 
and oil. 

“Creates prestige and good will... 
keeps company name before public,” 
with total 59 mentions, is first among 
salesmen of industrial 
and textile companies. 

Because creating demand, building 
consumer acceptance and_ preselling 
the product are synonymous, this com- 
bined “reason” dominates — with a 
total of 302 votes by the 595 sales- 
men who consider their companies’ 
consumer advertising very important. 


gasoline 


clothing 


and 


"2. What per cent of sales do you 
think your company spends for ad- 
vertising?” 

Although median mentions, as 
noted above, seem to keep the men 
reasonably in line—between 10% in 
soft beverages on one end and 1% 
in industrial on the other—the range 
of their guesstimates runs wild: 
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Food and groceries, from .1. to 
30% ; soft beverages 1 to 50% ; hard 
beverages 2 to 33-1/3%; drugs-cos- 
metics | to 45%; home furnishings 
5 to 20%; household equipment .25 
to 25%; clothing-textiles .1 to 40%; 
silverware .5 to 30%; gas-and-oil .5 
to 20% ; tires .25 to 60% ; industrial 
.1 to 20%, and miscellaneous .5 to 
18%. 

Thus one man in clothing guesses 
the ratio to be 400 times as high as 
does another, and individual food, 
tires and industrial men are 300, 240 
and 200 times as high as others in 
their respective groups. By contrast 
the soft and hard beverage salesmen 
are in relative “agreement” — with 
guesses only 50 and 17 times as high! 

(Comments Don Hause: ‘The 
sales manager who checks the results 
of our survey may want to ask him- 
self whether these wrong guesses may 
not be a lot more risky than giving 
the men the facts . . . The average 
salesman hasn’t the slightest idea of 
the economics of advertising !”’ ) 


"3. Which form of advertising is 
most effective in creating sales for 
you?” 


For each of 15 types of media, each 
man was asked to check whether his 
company uses it and_ his personal 
ranking of its “value.” 

Among these 676 salesmen, weekly 
magazines rate highest—ranked first 
by 37%, second by 22%, third by 
14%, and named but not ranked by 
3% more. This total of 76% almost 
equals the 87% of all the salesmen 
who say their company uses weekly 
magazines. 

TV is placed first by 21%, second 
by 8%, third by 10% and mentioned, 
unranked, by 2%. Forty-eight per 
cent show their company uses TV. 

Newspapers stand first, second and 
third, with 14% each, and are men- 
tioned by 3%. ‘The companies of 
53% are using newspapers. 

But although 47% say their com- 
pany schedules women’s magazines, 
this medium rates first with only 4%, 
second with 9%, third with 8% and 
gets 2% “mentions.” 

On the other hand, nighttime radio 
—scheduled by only 23(%—also gets 
4% of first place votes; 8% for sec- 
ond; 7% for third and 2% mentions. 
And yet spot and daytime radio— 
used by 28% and 23% of the com- 
panies—receive only one first place 
percentage each, and only 3 or 4% 
each for second and for third. 

Outdoor shows up better. Three 
percent rank it first and 6% second 
and third. Outdoor is scheduled by 
28% of the companies. 


nearly as 


Media which the salesmen say h 
their companies use are: u 
N 
Weekly magazines by 87% 
Newspapers 53 7 
Television 48 - 
Women’s magazines 47 a 
Home service magazines 43 a 
Outdoor posters 28 
Spot radio 28 v 
Sunday supplements 27 a 
Monthly magazines 26 
Daytime radio 23 n 
Nighttime radio 23 u 
le 

Then — from 17 to 12% —come f 
comics, chain store magazines (Wo- d 
man’s Day is given as an example.), p 
fashion magazines, and specialty mag- n 
azines—for example, Popular Me. p 
chanics. 

If three, two and one points were - 
given, respectively, for the men’s n 
first, second and third place prefer- t 
ences—and other mentions, which for z 
no medium amount to more than 3%, e 
were excluded—the standings of the BV 
media the men most want become: i 

P 
Weekly magazines, with 169 points ¢ 
Television 89 r 
Newspapers 84 
Women’s magazines 38 
Nighttime radio 35 
Home service magazines 31 r 
Outdoor 27 i 
Daytime radio 15 
‘Spot radio 13 , 
Specialty magazines 11 
Sunday supplements 7 , 
Comics 6 
Monthly magazines 5 . 
Fashion magazines + 
Chain store magazines | 

However, if all seven types o! 
magazines on the check list are com- 
bined under Magazines; the three 
types of radio merged under Radio, 
and Sunday supplements and comics 
are put with Newspapers, the prefer- 
ence score then is: 
Magazines 259 points : 
Newspapers 97 
Television 89 
Radio 63 
Outdoor 27 

Thus magazines get a preference | 


large as the 276 points 0 


the four other media combined. 


(Don Hause notes the ‘“unbeliev- 


ably low v 


: “a 
rote for daytime radio.” He 


also suggests that “the very low pret 


erence for Sunday supplements ind 


cates that 
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the salesmen are not 1! 
this medium.” Also, | 
the survey form gave ¢* , 
specific mediums under 
fication, some salesmen ma} 
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have voted for Sunday Supplements 
under either Weekly Magazines or 
Newspapers. ) 

Food and grocery salesmen rank 
TV first both in use and preference 
—followed, in use, by women’s and 
weekly magazines and newspapers 
and, in preference, by weekly maga- 
zines and then, after a sharp drop, 
women’s magazines, nighttime radio 
and newspapers. 

Although weekly and women’s 
magazines and comics are highest in 
use by soft drink companies, TV 
leads the men’s media preferences. 
Among hard beverage companies, out- 
door is first in use and weeklies in 
preference; among drugs and_ cos- 
metics, weeklies in use and TV in 
preference. 

But among six groups of salesmen 
—in home furnishings, home equip- 
ment, clothing-textiles, tires, indus- 
trial, miscellaneous — weekly maga- 
zines are on top in dSoth use and pref- 
erence. In silverware, weeklies and 
women’s magazines are tied for first 
in use, but the weeklies have strong 
preference. In gasoline and oil, out- 
door posters are first in use, but 
newspapers in salesmen’s preference. 


"4. Please give one or two argu- 
ments in favor of national advertis- 
ing." 

In addition to the leaders— 
“reaches more people,” “creates na- 
tionwide demand;” “people buy na- 


tionally-advertised products’? — the 
salesmen stress rather widely: 
“Presells the product helps 


build sales . . . helps the dealer sell ;”’ 


“Increases prestige of brands;” 


“Establishes confidence in the prod- 
uct ;” 


“une ° : ’” 
Gives uniform presentation ; 


“Carries a guarantee of stable 
prices for wholesaler and retailer ;” 


“ Y ° . . 
National distributors must have 
national advertising ;” 


' 
“Paves way for larger potential 
distribution ;” 


“National advertising is local ad- 
vertising . and stimulates local 
vi . ” ‘ 
tle-ins. 


The argument that national ad- 
Vertising “reaches greatest number of 
people at lowest cost” gets few men- 
tons. Although in each industry 
group the number of arguments ex- 
ceeds the number of salesmen, only 
63 of all 676 salesmen cite national 
advertising’s coverage-for-cost. None 
of the 87 men in soft beverages, gas- 
oline and oil and miscellaneous 
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Corny? Posed? Sure, but it's Armour & 
Co.'s salesman, Frank Marzek, merchandis- 
ing the advertising for the current ''Down- 
on-the-Farm" breakfast promotion. 
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groups apparently think of it at all. 

(This again indicates, says Don 
Hause, “that salesmen do not know 
the economics of advertising.’ ) 


"5. Please give one or two argu- 
ments in favor of local advertising." 


Most-given argument among men 
in 10 of the 12 groups is: 

“Creates demand locally 
reaches immediate market . . . con- 
centrates advertising.” 

But silverware and home furnish- 
ings salesmen stress first: 

“Local advertising can have proper 
dealer tie-ins . . . It calls attention to 
local tie-ins of national ads.” 

Among other arguments for 
“local” are: It receives more atten- 
tion; tells consumers where products 
can be bought; is more flexible and 
timely ; helps to meet local situations ; 
“keeps local dealers happy,” and 
“some national magazines have poor 
coverage” in certain localities. 

A half-dozen salesmen contend 
that local costs less than national. 
Only 34 say specifically that local 
“furthers the impact of national ad- 
vertising.” 


"6. Dealers probably often ask for 
more local advertising. What do you 
tell them when you get this request?" 


Leading answers among the differ- 
ent groups vary widely. 

Food and groceries: “In reality, 
national advertising is local advertis- 
ing.’ Hard beverage and  miscel- 
laneous: “Show them percentage of 
consumers contacted by national ad- 
vertising: show them that it reaches 
a greater number.” Soft beverage: 
“Keep pointing out the excellent /oca/ 
advertising he is now getting.” Home 
furnishings and __ textiles-clothing: 
“Our advertising budget limits us to 
national. Local advertising is too 
costly to cover all locations.’’ House- 
hold equipment: ‘““We have a local 


advertising budget, based on popula- 
tion allotment.” 

But the men in five groups—drugs- 
cosmetics, gasoline-oil, industrial, sil- 
verware and tires “tell them to tie in 
with our national advertising .. . 
Remind them of our local tie-in pro- 
gram.” 


"7. Is there anything more your 
company could do to help you con- 
vince the dealer that national adver- 
tising is of advantage to him?" 


Thirty-eight per cent of all say 
their company could do more. 

These range from 50% in ‘‘mis- 
cellaneous,” 46% in textiles-clothing, 
45% in hard beverages to 35% in 
home furnishings and tires, 33% in 
gasoline and oil, 31% household 
equipment, 24% industrial. 

Thus, in this respect, the indus- 
trial men are “76% satisfied.” 

Major specific suggestion from the 
“dissatisfied” in foods and groceries, 
soft and hard beverages, drugs and 
cosmetics and home furnishings is: 
“Make up a circulation report of na- 
tional advertising—a booklet for dis- 
tribution to dealers.”” From textiles- 
clothing: “Show how consumer ac- 
ceptance is developed through nation- 
al advertising.” (This also ranks 
fairly high among all specific-indus- 
try groups except gasoline and oil.) 

Among tire salesmen these two 
suggestions are tied for first. Indus- 
trial men recommend most: “Show 
how national advertising gives faster 
turnover.” The gas and oil men are 
divided between showing how “na- 
tional advertising can reduce produc- 
tion cost; a “simple, concise” pro- 
gram of dealer education on n.a., 
and making “a survey to show the 
importance of national advertising.” 

Fourteen of the 36 “dissatisfied” 
in household equipment and _silver- 
ware would meet dealer objections to 
national primarily by using “/ocal 

(continued on page 88) 
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BY HARRY WOODWARD 


FROM HEALTH SCALES... to diesel 


back to the states as manager of the L/ 


is deep sea fishing in the tropics. 


John A. 
Cuneo is going to be covering a lot of ground. For he’s the 
new general sales manager of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. And his 
But Jack 


Cuneo is used to covering ground. He went to work with 


company makes both the scales and the engines. 


Fairbanks, Morse in 1929 as foreign traveling representative. 
In ’31, he turned up as manager of the Machinery Depart- 
ment, Export Division. A year later he was in Havana, as 
manager of the company’s Cuban branch. After that he worked 
stateside as assistant Scale Department manager in Chicago 
and department manager in St. Louis. But by 1945, he moved 
to Mexico City as a member of the organizing staff of the 
Mexican corporation of the company. Two years later he came 
sales branch and in 
49, he became Chicago branch manager. . . . Born in Chicago, 
he got his schooling in the Twin Cities, went to Canada to 
study law—which shows his feet itched early. Says his hobby 


CARNEGIE HALL'S EX-MANAGER ... is now Mutual 
Broadcasting System’s fair-haired lad: He’s William Fineshriber, 
Jr., and he’s just been elected executive vice-president. Bill Fine- 
shriber is the kind of guy who'd have been voted ‘most likely to 
succeed.” Difference is, Bill has. Son of a distinguished Rabbi, 
he was graduated from Princeton, summa cum laude, then 
studied all over Europe. His first job was on the publicity staff 
of CBS. There he learned the fundamentals of network opera- 
tions. Since then he’s run the gamut of executive radio positions 
and except for those three years as manager of Carnegie Hall 
he’s stayed in the fold. He has produced many programs, won 
the coveted Ohio State University Award for one of them. Since 
1949, he’s been Mutual’s v-p in charge of programs. He’s known 
in radio circles as the man who, almost single-handed, readjusted 
complete CBS schedules to permit extensive coverage of all 
major events attendant upon the death of President Roosevelt, 
the V-E and V-J Day celebrations and, most recently, the ¢x- 
tensive coverage Mutual gave “the MacArthur story.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


They're in 
the News 


HE OWES IT ALL TO TEACHER ... Maybe Vernon Myers wouldn’t be 
publisher of Look—a brand-new post—if his teachers hadn’t pushed his band 
wagon a little more than teachers generally do. ... For Vern was a graduate 
of the University of Missouri’s School of Journalism back in ’32, when 
schools of its type were so new and students so few that teachers took more 
than a passiig interest in their pupils. It was one of his professors who got 
Vern his first job—circulation manager of the Effingham, Illinois Weekly 
Democrat. Effingham’s population ran around 5,000 and Vern ran around 
every job on the paper. . . . In ’33 he joined one of the Cowles newspapers. 
And after serving an apprenticeship there he wangled a spot on Look, also a 
Cowles property. He’s been on the publication for 13 years, first as a sales- 
man, then West Coast ad manager. Later he became assistant to the president. 
.. . During the war he was a public relations specialist (albeit, a sergeant) 
with the 20th Air Force, won a Bronze Star for a system he originated of 
keeping track of bombing missions. 


utual 

riber, 

Fine- HERO... to General Dry Batteries, Inc., is its sales man- 
ely to ager, Carl Brooks. For a while it looked as though General 
. abbi, would have to steal back its own batteries to stay in business. 
then .. As a leading manufacturer of mercury cell hearing aid 
staff batteries, General was hard hit by rising mercury prices soon 
ypera- after the Korean outbreak. The metal’s price jumped from 
itions $72 a flask to $225. Something had to be done. And that’s 
Hall where Carl stepped in. He and his sales staff set up their own 
_ won mercury salvage drive by creating a market for used mercury 
Since cells. . . . They asked 3,800 hearing aid dealers to turn in 
nown used cells, salvaged the mercury. Dealers were given up to 
justed four cents for each battery, depending on its size, and counter 
of all cards to stimulate customer cooperation. Shipping containers 
sevelt, for the used batteries were also passed out to dealers. Since 


May, 1951, the salvage program has enabled General to re- 
claim better than 16,000 pounds of high-priced mercury. 


1e ex- 
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Washington's Quiz Kid: 
SCOOP, the Electro Brain 


It gobbles up an astounding array of statistics and com- 


putes them into useful data. Will the Government's newest 


wonder child revolutionize the handling of marketing data? 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD - 


By now electronic calculators, 
which in a few hours solve problems 
that otherwise would take years, are 
old hat. There’s, for instance, the 
much written about Input-Output 
table from which, it’s said, you can 
calculate the effects of a tax cut on 
aluminum demand or of an Arms 
program on newsprint companies’ 
purchases of sulphites. “The Input- 
Output table, moreover, is part of 
something that’s even more bewilder- 
ing——-scoop which means “‘Scientific 
Computation of Optimal Programs.” 

News that these things are going 
on has started a scare—several scares 
—among businessmen. Suppose that 
these calculators actually worked. 
What instruments Government would 
for planning, for deciding 
what business people should engage 
in, and for finding ways to make 
them do it! And what a_ nuisance 
(j;overnment would make of itself as 
it coaxed or demanded from business- 
men the tons of information required 
to feed the planning machines! And 
if the machines worked just sufficient- 
ly well to make the planners suppose 
they worked perfectly, matters would 
be, if possible, still worse. Nor are 
the scares for the remote future mere- 
ly... for 1984. Now and then news 
gets out that some day-to-day agency, 
like National Production Authority, 
is tinkering with Input-Output or 
some other gadget. 


possess 


You Can Relax 


But you can relax for a while. 
Neither scoop nor its subsidiary, In- 
put-Output, will become Washing- 
ton’s primary deciding machine. 

Input-Output sets itself to this 
sort of problem: You want the indus- 
trial effect of building so many thou- 
sands of tanks. At once, you could 
add up the steel and other materials 
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Washington Editor 


that go into them and into the com- 
ponents of each tank. That wouldn’t 
be the whole story. To ship the addi- 
tional steel, the steel makers would 
need more coal; to ship the coal, the 
miners too would need additional re- 
sources including steel. I-O adds up 
the spreading reverberations. If the 
steel for the tanks is taken from autos, 
subtractions as well as additions must 
be computed. I-O is a_ bottleneck 
spotter. 


400 Industries Checked 


The initial job was to array 400 
industries on a double-entry table, 
setting down in horizontal rows what 
each uses of its own products and 
ships to the others, one by one, and 
in the vertical columns, therefore, 
what each buys from the rest. This 
was tabulated for 1947—the Census 
year—and then brought up to date. 
Immediately, the I-O staff are trying 
to project their tables into the future, 
plotting new tables for each quarter 
up to 1956. This current project, in- 
cidentally, was lucidly described by 
Joseph R. Slevin, in the January 4 
issue of the New York Journal of 
Commerce. 

“Marketing Uses of Input-Output 
Data,” a paper by W. Duane Evans, 
is available from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The tables, it’s trusted, will give 
warning of bottlenecks to come. For 
instance, all of the Military programs 
use generators, small motors, valves. 
As they progress, are they heading 
into squeezes on any of these? And 
if so, when? 

In their own writings and in con- 
versation, the I-O men insist upon 
the many pitfalls of their system, 
pointing up all of the guesswork that 
must go into it, which of course is a 


perfect defense against the accusation 
that they’re entrusting their judg- 
ments on vital matters to a gadget. 
Guesswork certainly comes into play 
as tables are drawn for the future, 
There may have been a trend from 
one metal to another or from metals 
to wood or to plastic. The statisti- 
cians, sure enough, can put their 
hunches on whether these trends will 
continue into mathematical symbols— 
but hunches they remain. 

When I-O first was invented, it 
was supposed, to take examples, that 
the total amounts of steel used in 
autos or of particular fabrics in cloth- 
ing were set percentages of output. 
I-O would be simpler if that were 
the case. But the statisticians have 
faith—which they say has been justi- 
fied so far —that these amounts of 
materials do bear definite relation- 
ships to output, which can be mathe- 
matically expressed. Finding such re- 
lationships is almost the heart of 
I-O and it’s neither automatic nor 
certain. 


Auto Industry Bucks 


I-O tests whether programs are 
feasible or whether they'll be upset 
by various bottlenecks. But it never 
can guarantee a perfect finish. It can 
test all of the programs combined on 
steel, on aluminum, on tin, etc., go- 
ing on to the hundred or so shortages 
that occur to those doing the work. 
There’s always the remaining possi- 
bility of a shortage of something no- 
body thought to look into. 

A few months ago some NPA off- 
cial suggested to the auto industry 
that I-O might be substituted for 
CMP, the Controlled Materials 
Plan, which had bogged. ‘There 
weren't the right numbers of com- 
ponents. Industry would supply the 
Input-Output figures from which 
NPA would calculate the kinds of re- 
lations that go into an I-O table. The 
auto men got mad. Such information, 
they insisted, would take upward of 
a year to collect at the expense ol 
many millions of dollars. A rebellion 
started against the whole I-O idea. 
Subsequently, NPA bit by bit re 
vised its proposal, always leaving less 
resemblance to I-O, although the auto 
men say there’s still too much. 

At first, because it was a new fea 
ture, the “automatic brain’ charac- 
teristic was spotlighted, giving rise to 
fears that a machine was to over-ride 
human judgment. While the machine 
might produce a letter-perfect prod- 
uct, there’s always the possibility 
that human error in the original data 
will be compounded by “the brain. 
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FIELD RESEARCH revealed which product features bring best buying response. 


FUTURE 
BUSINESS BUILDERS 


! Genuine interest in customer 


Registry 


3 Charge & budget accounts 
4 Planning customer § 
future Purchases 


aa 
encouraging daly use of sterling 


How to Put Ring of Authenticity 
Into Your Retail Training 


The Silversmiths Guild recorded actual over-the-counter 


sales situations, analyzed factors which make or break sales, 


and then played back the principles of successful selling in 


manual and oral form. Salespeople knew about recordings. 


This is the story of a retail sales 
training program, based largely on 
hndings through an_ investigation 
male by placing wire recorders in 
‘Mores, to get facts and statistics on 
actual selling practices. The program, 
which cost upwards of $100,000, was 


‘onducted by the Sterling Silver- 
smiths Guild of America, whose 


members are: The Alvin Corp., The 
Gorham Co., International Silver 
Lo., Lunt Silversmiths, Reed & Bar- 
ton, Towle Manufacturing Co., and 
R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 

he survey and the training pro- 
gram which grew out of it were con- 
ducted by H. H. Horton Co., New 


ork sales training consultants, - in 
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cooperation with J. Porter Henry, 
Jr. Simply stated, its objective was 
to help dealers sell more. sterling 
silver. In the opinion of the partici- 
pants, the program, initiated a couple 
of years ago, is bearing abundant 
fruit in the form of increased silver 
sales. 

When the decision was made to 
try to improve retail selling prac- 
tices, it seemed logical to determine 
what was being done—both bad and 
good, and to pool information on the 
mast effective methods used, for the 
benefit of the entire industry. With 
this in mind, a pilot study (which 
cost more than $6,000) was made, 
with concealed wire recorders in re- 


tail outlets, to take down actual sales 
conversations. Since the plan ap- 
peared feasible, it was put into prac- 
tice in leadifg cities in all sections of 
the U. S. 

In each instance, the sales force 
was prepared for the one-week visit 
of the researcher. There was always 
a sales meeting to break the ice, dur- 
ing which the purpose of the pro- 
gram was explained and the coopera- 
tion of the staff was enlisted. They 
learned that the objective was to un- 
cover good selling techniques and 
share them. Though the machines 
were concealed, the salespeople knew 
they were there, and after a bit of 
initial self-consciousness they seemed 
to ignore them. The research worker 
had the responsibility of installing 
and operating the equipment. He (or 
she) also interviewed store executives 
and sales personnel, using question- 
naires to obtain certain desired in- 
formation. Examples: It was learned 
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that there is less sales turnover in the 


retail silver business than in most 
other fields, the average experience 
among salespeople in the stores 
studied totaling nine years. Much 
was learned about employe attitudes. 
Incentive plans were studied. Morale 
was found to be high and selling 
effective in a store which had _ re- 
cently put in a commission payment 
plan. 

Information obtained through the 
interviews supplemented and ampli- 
fied that obtained through recordings 
of sales transactions. At the end of 
the period of investigation, the re- 
cordings were assembled and_trans- 
cribed verbatim to typewritten form; 
then analyzed statistically, point by 
point, using a standard of 237 dif- 
ferent correlation points. This ma- 
terial was keypunched on IBM cards. 
Key numbers were used to denote 
the stores and salespersons, to pro- 
tect their identity. A code was used 
for other data— whether shoppers 
came alone, or as couples, mother and 
daughter, etc. Transactions recorded 
ranged from two minutes to two 
hours. 


Why People Buy 


From these statistics there emerged 
a picture of silver buying habits, and 
of the correlation between certain 
sales practices and sales results. “The 
Horton organization, in cooperation 
with top sales executives of the spon- 
soring firms, then developed a train- 
ing program which included two 
films, plans for a series of meetings, 
and a set of nine training bulletins. 
Three half-day conferences were con- 
ducted in 39 principal cities of the 
U. S., followed, in mar cases, by a 
series of individual store meetings 
run according to a suggested plan. 

Here are some of the findings of 
the wire recorder survey: 

|. Why people buy silver: 36% for 


themselves; 64% for gifts. 


2. Number of people in trans- 
actions: | woman alone, 57%; 2 
women, 16%; married couple, 14% ; 
1 man, 5.8%; mother and daughter, 
3.2% ; 3 or more people, 1.1%. 


3. Sales effort in guiding trans- 
action: In 50% of transactions, no 
effort was made to guide selection, to 
make recommendations, etc. 


4. Closing the sale: 68% of cases, 
no effort was made to close. 


5. Building larger sales: In three- 
fourths of transactions, salespeople 
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made no effort to increase unit of 


sale. 


6. Price-consciousness: In 58% of 
transactions, the salesperson volun- 
teered price information. In 41%, 
the salesperson volunteered the price 
as the first piece of sales information. 


While the statistics cited above are 
interesting in themselves, their true 
significance is in their relation to sales 
results. 

What action taken by salespeople 
had the most bearing on sales? The 
answer, as the investigators inter- 
preted their findings, is simply: The 
more “points” used, the more cer- 
tain, and the bigger, the sale. A 
“point,” as they define it, is an afirm- 
ative action, usually a remark or a 
question—a descriptive adjective, a 
comment on the utility of the mer- 
chandise, etc. At the top of the list 
is the proper greeting, a cheery “Good 
morning” or “Hello” far out-rank- 
ing the less effective but more com- 
mon, “Can I help you?” (The ideal 
approach is the greeting, with the 
shopper’s name, but this is imprac- 
tical in most populous communities. ) 

The preoccupation of the salesper- 
son with price was evident from the 
fact that ‘it was mentioned more than 
twice as often as the next most popu- 
lar sales point—usually a descriptive 
sales adjective. The utility of the 
piece (a “point” ranking high in 
sales effectiveness) was mentioned 
only one-fifth as often as price. 


58% Buy 


That most people who enter a 
jewelry store to discuss the purchase 
of silver are really good prospects was 
evident from the fact that sales re- 
sulted from 58% of such visits. There 
was considerable range, though, 
among individual stores, and among 
salespeople. In some stores the per- 
centage of sales was as low as 37%; 
in others up to 72%. The range 
among salespeople was even wider— 
from 28% to 92%. (The ninety- 
two-percenter was an ex-schoolteach- 
er, fortyish, with eight years’ sales 
experience, considerably less than that 
of many other salespeople. ) 

Next to the friendly greeting in 
effectiveness was the “product” ap- 
proach, along the lines of ‘‘Aren’t 
these candlesticks lovely? They’re 
solid silver,” or some other comment 
about the specific merchandise. This 
is helpful when the salesperson ap- 
proaches a prospect who is looking at 
something on display. 

Other points were related to the 
purpose for which the silver was be- 
ing bought. For example, if it were 


intended for a wedding gift, and jf 
the store used the “Bride’s Registry” 
plan (as happens so often nowadays), 
the salespeople knew the bride’s pat. 
tern. Often, too, they knew what 
had already been bought for her and 
what she lacked and would therefore 
be welcomed by her. Other good 
points, in relation to wedding silver. 
ware, might take the form of “This 
will go with her modern furniture.” 
or “Her dining room furniture js 
Queen Anne... this would go with 
it.” If not intended for a bride, the 
silverware could be discussed some. 
what in this fashion: “This will last 
forever, and she’ll be proud of it.” 
or, referring to multiple uses, “This 
flat server can be used for serving 
spinach or scrambled eggs . . . 99 
many things.” 

It might seem that anyone who 
had had any experience in selling sjl- 
ver would have mastered the use of 
at least a few points, but often this 
is not so. The remarkable thing js 
that so many sales are closed without 
any effort by salespeople. (Those who 
have closely followed the SM series, 
“Adventures in Shopping,” will not 
be surprised by this.) The survey dis- 
closed that 41.5% of shoppers’ visits 
resulted in sales, even when no points 
(no salesmanship) were used—when 
the salesperson merely answered 
questions. Fifty percent resulted in 
sales when poor selling methods were 
used ; 80% when fair methods were 
used; 95% when good salesmanship 
was used. 

That relatively little effort on the 
part of the salesperson can pay good 
dividends in results is apparent from 
the fact that a definite recommenda: 
tion would increase the size of the 
transaction two and one-half times. 
A discussion of the appropriateness 0! 
the silver would increase the sale bj 
50%. 


Best Closing Words 


Good selling techniques (or points) 
were found to be particularly effec 
tive in closing the sale. As stated it 
the tabulation above, in 68% of the 
cases, the salesperson made no effort 
to close. In these cases (where 
sales effort to close was put forth) 
sales resulted 41% of the time. Wher 
poor closing methods were used 
there were 50% results. Fair closing 
methods brought the percentage 
to 81. When really good clos 
methods were used, there were 9" 
sales. i 

What is a good closing technique: 
High on the list is the preferentt 
method: “Which do you prefer? © 
“T think you prefer this, and you" 
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| obtained through the survey 


made a wise selection” —which helps 


the customer make up her mind. Also 


elective is the ‘“‘action’” method: 
‘Tl get a gift card,” or “I'll have 
't wrapped,” or “I'll send it back 


for polishing.” ‘Then there’s the credit 
terms method, inquiring, “Is this a 
charge, or do you prefer to pay cash?” 
Offering credit terms to a shopper 
who has not yet opened an account 
at the store is likely to increase the 


init of sale by a considerable mar- 
gin. Suggesting additional items is 
another method likely to result in 


increasing the size of the transaction. 
There is a direct and measurable 
relation between the number of 
points used and the size of the pur- 
hase. Though the Guild is unwilling 
to give exact dollar figures, it has 
established that the use of two points 
increases the average dollar transac- 
tion over the one-point transaction by 
almost 36%, and the four-point av- 
erage transaction is almost three 
times as big as the one-point average. 

As stated earlier, the information 
of good 
stores across the country was tabu- 
lated on IBM cards. From the con- 
cdusions drawn as to the best and 
most effective methods of selling 
sterling, the two moving pictures 
were made. Titled, “All Kinds of 
People,’ and “Highway to Sales,” 
they are one-reel 16-millimeter sound 
films, requiring 10 minutes of show- 
ing time. 


Packaged Meetings 


To enable dealers and their sales- 
people to profit from the study it 
sponsored, the Guild offered a pack- 
aged plan. The series of meetings in 


39 cities were conducted by John 
Heaslip, now an executive of the 
Jewelry Industry Council. Among 
their features, in addition to the 
showing of the films, were the use 


of flip-flop charts, audience participa- 
tion, and actual recordings of the 
sales conversations in the stores, fol- 
lowed by an: alysis from the audience. 
Though emphasis has been placed 
in this article on the recordings made 
n the stores, the investigators had 
also conducted ¢ 1 shopping survey in 
4 cross-section of stores, and, as ex- 
plained earlier in this article, had 
had interviews with buyers, store 
managers and salespeople as well. 
€ intormation obtained through 
these methods was also incorporated 
into the films and a series of sales 
bulletins issued by the Guild. 
In addition to the meetings staged 


be 
’ Mr. Heaslip, individual store 
Pi aes were recommended. Each 
“aler was given a ‘Conference 
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Leader’s Manual,” with detailed in- 
structions on how to hold informal 
sales conferences. Ideally, the store 
would have its sales staff attend the 
big meetings in the nearest key city, 
and follow this with a series of store 
meetings, each based on a theme cov- 
ered in one of the nine follow-up 
sales bulletins. Meeting Guides were 
supplied with the bulletins, each em- 
phasizing some important training 
point. 

The Meeting Guides give specific 


information on holding a meeting 
keyed to a special theme, “Closing 


the Sale,” “Enlarging the Sale,” 
“The Hollow Ware Sale,” etc. Gen- 
eral information is provided in a 
larger book, a “Conference Leader’s 
Manual,” which tells the responsibili- 
ties of the conference leader; suggests 
when and where to hold meetings; 
how to prepare for them; gives sug- 
gestions for winning audience par- 
ticipation. It points out that a good 
leader stays out of the limelight and 
sees to it that “everyone in the group 
participates’ —and_ tells how to 
achieve this objective. 


Re-enact Sales Scenes 


A popular feature of the meetings 
is the skits, adapted from the case 
histories transcribed from the wire 
recordings, with members of the audi- 
ence re-enacting the transactions. 
Though the salespeople read their 
scripts there was some opportunity 
for dramatization, made more mean- 
ingful since the situations are likely 
to be familiar to the salesmen. 

Here are excerpts from a record- 
ing, re-enacted in a meeting covering 
“Closing the Sale.” 


Saleswoman: That’s hand finished. 
It’s a very beautiful vase. 
That’s I like the 


Customer: swell. 


shape of this. 


Saleswoman: Yes, And it’s a lovely 
weight. That’s not weighted, you see 
— it’s all silver. 


Customer: 1s that with the tax? 


Saleswoman: Yes. All our prices 


include the tax. 
Customer: I think this is pretty. 


Saleswoman: Very lovely. (pause) 


Hand hammered, and a very nice 
article. 
Customer: Buy it for myself, 


trouble. Buy it for someone else, you 
never know what they’re going to 


like. 


Saleswoman: As I say, it has no 
weighting. She could put one rose or 
a couple of roses in that. 


Customer: It’s too wide for one 
flower. Uh, I had one that she could 
jam a little more in it. That’s where 
she got the idea from. Uh, I want 
something like this. (pause) What 
price is it? 


Saleswoman: Eight-forty. (pause) 
Would you like to write a card to go 
with it? 


Customer: No. I have one written 
at home, so I'll take it with me. 


Saleswoman: You'd rather not. All 
right. Is this a charge? 


Customer: 1 think not. I'll pay for 
it. 

After the enactment of the skit, 
the conference leader asks for com- 
ments and invites discussion. His 
Leader’s Sheet carries certain ques- 
tions, with the correct answers, as 
reminders. For example, he might 
ask whether the saleswoman could 
not have tried for an earlier close, 
say, after one of the customer’s com- 
ments expressing satisfaction with the 
vase. To test the memory of members 
of the audience, they are asked to re- 
peat the various sales points the sales- 
person used (the weight, “hand ham- 
mered,” usable for one or two roses, 
etc.) There is also a question to 
bring out the reference to the vase 
as a nice “article,” a term “hardly 
in keeping with the beauty and charm 
of a Sterling Silver vase.” 


The Cost: $100,000 


From the sponsors’ point of view, 
the entire program cannot be called 
inexpensive, its cost coming to over 
$100,000, plus the time of executives 
of Guild companies. Participating 
stores each paid the nominal registra- 
tion fee of $35, which entitled their 
sales staffs to attend the meetings, 
see the films, and receive the series 
of nine sales training bulletins as 
a follow-up on the big meetings. 
There were also the plans for holding 
the individual store meetings. In 
terms of results, the consensus is that 
the money and time expended were a 
good investment. It is impossible to 
measure results exactly, since so many 
factors are involved. Hundreds of 
grateful letters have been received at 
Guild headquarters, a typical com- 
ment being this one from a Georgia 
jeweler: “One meeting helped the 
staff’s sales. The very next day they 
used ideas they had picked up, in their 
selling.” 
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of one large metropolitan city were found to be only 33% effi- 


cient as measured on nine simple fundamentals of selling . . . 


Hamilton Beach mixers 


87. Yet They Are Called "Sales- 
men" 


Several music-appliance stores 


Hollywood, Calif. 


Elizabeth Patterson, celebrated 
Hollywood character actress, and 
family friend of Jim Collins, SM’s 
editorial representative in the Los 
Angeles area, needed a TV set. She’s 
getting TV parts now, and a set is 
as necessary a working tool as her 
make-up kit. She can afford any set 
a store might carry. 

But after being snooted or ignored 
in three stores — Broadway Holly- 
wood, Music City, Inc., and Barker 
Bros. —she wonders how anybody 
summons up nerve enough to force 
clerks to sell TV sets; she reached 
the conclusion that they much prefer 
their stock to her cash. 

In the first store an elderly sales- 
man bent an ear. “Television?” He 
waved a hand. “There they are— 
look them over.” 

“But before I buy I want to con- 
sider...” 

“What is there to consider?” he 
asked. Well, to her there were sev- 
eral hundred dollars to consider. She 
walked out. 

At the second store everybody 
seemed busy. No one acknowledged 
her presence. The sets were there and 
she could look around, but none of 
them was in operation. Never having 
owned a set, she didn’t know what 
knobs to turn. The salesmen ignored 
her. She saw products of Du Mont, 
Hoffman, Magnavox, Packard-Bell, 
RCA Victor and Zenith—but except 
for what she could observe about size 
and about cabinet work, she learned 
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Adventures in Shopping: No. 15 


Why are sales lagging? ... The appliance salesmen in the stores 


What happens when customers are interested in: 


Du Mont . . . General Electric . . . Hoffman . . . Magnavox 
Packard-Bell. . RCAVictor . . Serenader or Zenith TV sets 
Blue Bell play and work togs 


no more about them than she had 
learned from the advertising. 

At a third store only one salesman 
was to be seen; he was busy talking 
to a woman about a radio set and 
ignored her. Eventually she 
bought a TV set—because she really 
needed one—but it wasn’t until she 
came back to one of the stores with a 
forceful male companion who de- 
manded service. 


88. Are They Dumb—or Just 
Lazy? 


Robert Simpson's Radio-TV 


Toronto, Ontario 


I had been looking at the various 
makes of TV sets on the floor for 
about 10 minutes when a salesman 
came along. I told him I knew too 
little about TV to have any special 
preference. He then said RCA Victor 
or General Electric was a good buy. 
An RCA model was available at 
$449, another at $499.50. The latter, 
he said, had originally been $560. 
But, for some reason, he didn’t 
do more than show me the sets and 
didn’t offer to demonstrate them, On 
the other side of the aisle I saw a 
sign, ‘“Serenader,’ and directed his 
attention to it. 

“It’s a good set,” he commented, 
and went over to them. I| followed 
and began looking at the price tags. 
He remained silent, watching me as 
I went along the line. Finally, | 
broke the silence which was becom- 
ing, to me at least, a little embarrass- 
ing. 
“This walnut cabinet is $529.50, 


while this other is only $479.50, 
What’s the difference?” 

“Well, this one has doors and the 
other hasn’t, and of course there's 
difference in the tubes. The more ex. 
pensive set has a 20-inch tube and 
this has only a 17-inch tube,” he 
explained. 

I commented that no doubt the 
same difference existed between the 
$484.50 and the $534.50 mahogan 
sets, and between the $489.50 and 
the $539.50 limed oak models. He 
agreed that such was the case. 

“How does the Serenader compare 
with other makes?” I asked. 

He said it was a very good set fo 
the price. But he still made no effor 
to show me how it worked. 

I then asked him who made th 
set, and he told me it was a Kitchener 
firm, Dominion Electrohome. I trie: 
to give him a hint that I would like 
to have a set demonstrated. 

“How is the reception?” I asked 

“As good as any I’ve seen,” wa 
his reply, imperturbable as_ evel 
“The audio reception is very g00 
too.” 
Meanwhile we stood looking ai 
looking at the sets. Presently, # 
though he felt he should do some 
thing, he gave one set a little pus’ 

It rolled over on the floor. 

“All these sets have casters,” 
explained. ““They’re easy to mo 
around.” 

“What about the aerial installé 
tion?” I asked. : 

“Oh, that’ll run you about > 
extra.” 

Having had enough of this by th 
time, I thanked him and took ™ 
leave. With me I took away a pictut 
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ant to do something about the 


high cost of selling? 


Maybe your Production Manager has the clue 
If you think sales costs have mounted, just look at what the poor Production 
Manager has been up against with the rising costs of labor and materials. 
How’s he going to get costs down? 
You know the answer. Chiefly by improved mechanization: by making it 
possible for each high-priced pair of hands in his plant to produce more. 


The Sales Manager has the same sort of 

opportunity to reduce sales costs 

The Sales Manager can apply the mechanization principie to producing 
orders. He can make it possible for each salesman, each jobber or dealer or 
distributor, to produce more. 

How? By making the printed word do more of the telling in selling so the 
salesman can use more of his costly time for closing. 

Direct mail, publication advertising, catalogs, handbooks, films, radio— 
all means of transmitting sales information to prospects and customers—are 
the Sales Manager’s tools. 

Even small gains in the better use of those tools bring great improvement 


in the efficiency of sales production and sometimes open up wide areas for 
cutting unit sales cost. 


You take one step at a time; one product at a time; 
in one market at a time; like this: 


1. Review all the specifying and buy- 
ing influences, including those who 
are hard for your salesmen to reach. 
(Do you know them all?) 


2. Find out the viewpoints, preju- 
dices, and confusions that cloak your 
product in the minds of your custom- 
ers and prospects. (Do you know—for 
sure—what they think and why they 
think it?) 


3. Determine what to say, to whom, 
and how often, to improve those view- 
points and to reduce the prejudices 
and confusions that obstruct low-cost 
selling. 


4. Select the tools to use for saying 
what needs to be said (booklets, mag. 
azines, direct mail, or any other me- 
chanical means of transmitting ideas 
or information). 


That's how to get the kind of advertising that helps cut sales costs 
* ‘Ditch-Digging’ Advertising,” we call it. First it digs out what your pros- 
pects want to know before they'll buy; then it rolls up its sleeves and digs 


for sales. 


‘ 


This agency is equipped to work with any Sales Manager who wants to 
gence) {UIP} ; g 


doa hard-selling job with dispatch and economy. We can get going fast — 


and with the least possible drain on your time. If you d like to discuss how 


Ditch-Digging Advertising works to boost sales for any product that’s worth 
its price, just let us know where and when. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 


“'DITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY’! 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. * Lexington 2-3135 
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of a salesman who either didn’t know 
enough about the merchandise to 
talk about it and display its merits 
intelligently, or was too lazy to do so. 


Are these cases of poor selling ex- 
ceptional, or what now passes as 
normal? The Salt Lake Tribune- 
Telegram decided to find out why 
sales were lagging in that area, and 
commissioned Dan FE. Clark II and 
Associates to visit 50% of all retail 
appliance stores in Salt Lake City 
and pose as prospective customers. 
‘The objective was to measure the ag- 
gressiveness and the impressiveness 
of appliance salesmen. 

Three field workers were trained 
carefully on what to do, say and ob- 
serve in stores chosen by a scientific 
sampling method. The interviewers 
typified the three ages of accumula- 
tion—one was in her 20’s, another in 
her 30's, still another in her 40s. 
The field work was done at a time 
when appliance dealers were crying 
for business—late July of 1951. They 
measured selling effectiveness in 52 
stores according to the criteria printed 
in the box at the right. 

Despite the many wrong answers, 
the interviewers felt that 66% of the 
salesmen were very interested in mak- 
ing the sale, and 64% of the stores 
were given a “Yes” to the question, 
“If you were going to buy an appli- 
ance, would you return to the same 
store and ask for the same salesman ?” 

The Clark organization summar- 
ized the findings with these words: 

‘As a research agency, we do not 
feel competent to judge the aggres- 
siveness of a salesman. ‘Therefore, 
rather than to set an arbitrary stand- 
ard of our own, we have summarized 
the information . . . There were nine 
positive selling steps (numbers 3 to 
11) that the salesmen might have 
taken . . . Salesmen are classified be- 
od according to the number of steps 
taken: 


% of Salesmen 
Number of Steps Taking Each Number 
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LOOK AT THE FACTS 


TALKING POINTS—The second and third pages of this Blue Bell “qualitag” give 
9 facts about their lined cossack jacket—so that the customer gets the vital talking 
points about the product even if the salesperson is inattentive or unknowing. Similar 
“qualitags” are string-attached to all Blue Bell lines of dungarees, play clothes and 
work clothes. All have 8 pages which fold down to slightly less than 3” x 4”. 

Vice-President R. S. Le Matty tells SM: “They point out to the consumer things 
they are entitled to know about our products before they buy. Results of this 
movement have been phenomenal. We little realized when we started this crusade 
the impact it would carry at the consumer level ... It is so powerful that we 
would not consider under any circumstances dropping it ... Our organization is 
so enthused we could go on talking about it for hours.” 


Would You Call This Good Selling? 


Percentage 
Yes No 


Did a salesman verbally acknowledge your 
presence in the store? (asked if all salesmen 
were busy) .. 


How much time elapsed before a salesman ap- 
proached and engaged you in conversation? 
(asked if all salesmen were not busy) . . 
The answers reveal that the median average 
was slightly under 2 minutes. 


Did the salesman take your name and address? 


Did the salesman ask to visit your home? 


Did the salesman ask if you presently have 
2 


Did the salesman offer to make a trade-in ap- 
praisal on your old appliance? 


Did the salesman explain the store’s credit or 
easy payment plan? 


Did the salesman ask if you were interested in 
buying? 


Did the salesman ask you to buy? 
Did the salesman give you his business card? 


Did the salesman thank you for “dropping 
in”’—or ask you to come in again? ........ 
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_ || to catch 
; an 
|) atomic killer / 


56 Today, there’s a potential killer in labs 
and factories — radioactivity ! 


69 But atom workers are safe — thanks to 
: the Weapons of science. 

Besides every precaution, workers get 

ily check-ups with ion-chamber “guns” 

= other radiation-detection instruments. 
hey catch the killer before it strikes! 
With atomic industry booming, de- 

mand for nuclear instruments is great. 


da 
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Delivery must be certain — and it must be 
ast. 


That’s why, when shipping these and 
other precision instruments, both shipper 
and receiver stamp their orders: via Air 
Express! 

The world’s fastest shipping service 
brings this vital equipment safe, sound 
and soon to laboratories and defense pro- 
duction centers everywhere. 

Whatever your business, you can profit 
from regular use of Air Express. Here’s 
why: 

IT’S FASTEST — Air Express gets top 
priority of all commercial shipping ser- 
vices — gives the fastest, most complete 
door-to-door pick-up-and - delivery ser- 
vice in all cities and principal towns at 
no extra cost. 


IT’S DEPENDABLE — Air Express pro- 


vides one-carrier responsibility all the way 
and gets a receipt upon delivery. 

IT’S PROFITABLE — Air Express service 
costs less than you think, gives you many 
profit-making opportunities. 


For more facts, call Air Express Divi- 
sion of Railway Express Agency. 


GETS THERE FIRST 
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% The shine boy 
gave ME a tip! 


\ 


AY ¢ 


> 


ad 


, £ he taught me to 
f = Say it with 
FLOWERS-BY-WIRE 


I buzzed Miss Marlin that the bottom had dropped 


out. Ace Products—a big boy on our books—was 


showing at the Trade Fair in Seattle. Production 


bugs would keep me burning the midnight oil here. 


With a quick grin. George, the shoe-shine 


boy pipes up, “Why don’t you wire flowers? 


My brother who works in a flower store 


is always delivering flowers to big- 


shots”. Quick as a phone call I 


wired flowers to the customer’s booth. 


The dollar I gave George wasn’t nearly as 


valuable as the tip he gave me: If you want to 


say it with a smile...say it with Flowers-By-Wire. 


| FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters: Detroit, Michigan 


Se nd i lowe rs 
Worldwide 


FLOWERS ARE BEAUTIFUL BUSINESS BUILDERS 


On opening days * on anniversaries ¢ on special events * as a “thank you” for the 


order * on almost any business occasion « for those at home when you're away. 


You can wire flowers to anywhere...from anywhere...more than 18,000 F.T.D 


and Interflora Member Shops at your service! 


HAMILTON BEACH gives you 
the COMBINATION that CANT MISS) 


_ eee ss! | — 
qysTomers = PAYS YOU mone, 


EASUEST-T0-SELL 
HAMILTON BEACH 
Gn 1000 mime Saas 
rs rer 


HAMILTON BEACH ' 


fMlixette 


eee TLLMG PORTABLE 


PROFIT MOTIVE PLUS—Most of 
the advertisements in merchandising 
papers stress the profit motive (which 
is good)—but relatively few give mer- 
and 


chants salespeople pointers on 


what to tell consumers . . . Hamilton 
Beach sells the twin idea in its Jewel- 
ers’ Circular-Keystone page: 
that the product is easiest to use, 
makes sense to customers because at- 
tachments are sold separately, there- 
fore easiest to sell—and also 


the highest profit margin. 


color 


shows 


“The average number of steps tak- 
en by each salesman was approximate- 
ly three.” 

This Salt Lake City study was 
planned and executed with care. 
There seems no reason to doubt that 
it is representative of the kind of re- 
tail selling going on _ in_ stores 
throughout the country. 

33% retail sales efficiency! 

What can the manufacturer do 
about it? 

Few have exhausted the _possibili- 
ties of using their own and distribu- 
tors’ salesmen as coaches for the re 
tail force; relatively few have devel- 
oped simple but effective retail sales 
help booklets or manuals. 

Next time you do any shopping 
note the relatively small number of 
explanatory tags or booklets on the 
merchandise you examine. Not onl} 
is the customer entitled to know more 
facts about the merchandise offered, 
but he or she will buy more as the} 
know more. 

Note the illustration from a sec 
tion of Blue Bell’s “qualitag” amd 
what V-P Le Matty says about re 
sults: “Phenomenal.” 

And if you study the advertising 
in the leading business papers of te 
tail trades you may be shocked by the 
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There are ten reasons... 


Improper food, worry and hurry, wrong 


clothing, bad air, not enough light, drab 


surroundings, poor work habits, boredom, 


standing, lack of goals and plan. 


And a remedy... 


forevery reason!...Mary Rouse, home economist, 
highlights reasons and remedies in a short article, 


set in big type—two pages that can be cut out, 


and posted in any kitchen as a guide and index for 


women who work at home...And women in more 


- than 1,200,000 homes read and heed the practical 

ner- OUS CWO | < help given by one of this country’s great home 
on . . ’ , 

ea service magazines—SUCCESSFUL FARMING! 

wel- 


These women readers of SF 
age: 


al constitute one of the best class 


e, , 
de ak eS y OU Sf fS markets in the country today. 
1ere- iF - / 


hows A decade of farming prosperity, 


good crops and high prices has set new standards 


for farm living, is revolutionizing the farm home. 
s tak- {l I e Electrification, remodeling and new building have 
imate: @ee 


opened a huge new market for central heating, 


was multiple bathrooms, major appliances, modern 
care. ° . . . . . 
t that kitchens, new furniture and furnishings. 
or Te: Nearly a million of these SF farm families are 
stores , ed . 
in the 15 heart states...with the best land, largest 
investment in livestock, building and machinery, 
er ao ¢ 
highest yield in cash crops—and average incomes 
sibili- - > TO . 
er more than 50% ahead of the US farm average. 
stele 
the re- General media and TV merely fringe this market 
devel- “ ' 
1 sales as yet, but SF reaches the best and the most of 
; it, has real influence founded on fifty years of 
opping Se ai , 
ber of service ...is needed to balance any national 
he — 
-* advertising schedule! 
yt only q 
vy more Get the details from any Meredith office... 
offered, : ee 
ac the Meredith Publishing Company. |» _ 
as they J? — Be V8 
' os gh 
Des Moines... NewYork,Chicago. ml Iu { 
a sec: ate Tt 
”” ant Detroit, Cleveland, Atlanta, a. 
re- a 
out San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
artising 
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small amount of copy devoted to Then ask yourself, “Would I buy if gesting the Schlitz Profit Test —, 
passing on ideas—pointers—sales tips. offered no better reason than that?” simple display idea designed to com. 
Talking about your big consumer The ambitious salesperson reads pare Schlitz turnover with other 
campaign to help move the product is the business papers and will get ideas beers. 
good—but not good enough. There directly if you use your space infor- Hamilton Beach, in Jewelers’ Cir. 
seems to be an assumption that the matively. To others the ideas will cular-Keystone and other magazines 
reason-why copy in consumer publica- filter down from the boss if you tell preaches profit— but gives talking 
tions or over the air is known and him in his magazine. points and reasons which the sales. 
understood by the store salespeople— Business paper advertising could person can use on the consumer, s 
or that the consumer will understand, be, should be, more dynamic, and that the profit is more likely to be. 
believe and remember the talking contain more selling ideas. Schlitz, come a reality rather than something 
points given in the ad. The answer for example, makes effective use of on a price tag. 
is likely to be “No” in both cases. Grocer Graphic in the difficult and Sut in general the &ind of busines 
Go in to a strange store and ask why highly competitive New York market paper advertising being conducte; 
you should buy your own product. with full pages, mostly pictures, sug- currently is not designed to clear up 
the greatest bottleneck in selling— 
the lack of selling ideas and produc 
feature know-how at the retail level, 
This series will be continued in the 
March 1 issue. Space limitations con- 
fined the shopping experiences in thi 
installment to TV sets and appli. 
ances. Next time there will be ; 
wider range. 


“Adventures in Shopping" is a first-of. 
the-month feature which started in Decem. 
ber, 1950. The |6th instalment will appea 
March |. Reprints are evailable through 
the Readers’ Service Bureau at 25 cents 
each, two instalments per reprint as, for 
example, December 1, 1951, and January 
1, 1952. 


American Builder's Look 
At Construction Industry 


American Builder is showing % 

au —_—" ‘ new slide presentation to manufactur 

This is the size we make for the ers and agencies titled “The Histor 

of American Builder and the Light 

= ue Construction Industry.” The serie 

Growing Greensboro Market! of 36 slides traces the industry fron 

1879, the date of the founding 0 

WISE ADVERTISERS HAVE THE ANSWER to bigger sales—in American Builder, to the present ani 

the Growing Greensboro Market in the South’s Leading State... forecasts home building, commercid 

Over 1/6 of North Carolina’s 4-million population live in the construction, and farm building tor 

Greensboro 12-County ABC Market, and account for 1/5 of the the next 10 years. 

state’s $2%-billion retail sales . . . Food purchases total 1/5 of the Phe presentation also deals with 

state’s $487-million . . . Biggest selling punch in this high calibre the editorial campaigns that A mer 

market is the 100,000 daily circulation of the GREENSBORO NEWS | can Builder has waged since 193i. 

and RECORD... including its promotion of a Federa 

Housing Administration in 1933 

The only medium with dominant coverage in the Greensboro 12-County More House for the Money in 193 

ABC Market, and with selling influence in over half of North Carolina! Build Now for Security in 1940, the 

formation of the National Associ 

Bureau of Census Figures | tion of Home Builders in 1945, an 
Jibs National Home Week in 1947. 


Greensboro Looking forward, the Americ 


Builder presentation shows the o 


| portunity for slum clearance by pt 

News awd Record ; vate enterprise, homes for older pt 

ple, and remodeling, which w# 

GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA | greatly improve the appearance ai’ 
’ ow 


living standards of the nation. 
Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. The presentation employs a net 


Visual Cast projector. 
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No Need for ‘Tricks,’ 
Designer Tells Ad Club 


Says product's flaws 
can't be hidden by 


designer's floss 


Good industrial design is a silent 
salesman, an unwritten advertise- 
ment, an unspoken radio or TV com- 
mercial. ‘That’s what Henry Drey- 
fuss, designer, told members of the 
Adcraft Club, Detroit, January 25. 
He said that design and advertising 
are “handmaidens” of industry. 

Mr. Dreyfuss uses a “five-point 
yardstick” to measure new design 
projects, and maintains that the same 
measuring device can determine the 
degree to which an advertiser “can 
get his teeth into the product.” The 
points: (1) convenience of use and 
safety; (2) ease of maintenance; (3) 
cost of manufacture; (4) sales ap- 
peal; (5) appearance. 

“If the product is convenient to 
use, easy to maintain, reasonably 
priced from the standpoint of con- 
sumer and manufacturer, possesses 
sales appeal and is good to look at 
then the advertising job is made 
easier. In fact,” he said, “if the prod- 
uct measures up on all five points, 
your advertising campaign practically 
writes itself.”’ Advertising need not 
be built on “trick slogans that describe 
everything but the basic worth of the 
product,” he said. 


Half 'n' Half 


_If the five points are really ful- 
filled by the designer, Mr. Dreyfuss 
said, half the job of mass selling has 
been done. ““The other half,” he con- 
tinued, “is the advertising man’s 
tak; that is, informing enough peo- 
ple of those five points.” 

He warned the Detroit group that 
designers couldn’t contribute the floss 
when there is a flaw in the product. 
‘If there’s bad soup in the can. no 
amount of tricky labeling or packag- 
ing Is going to make it good or long 
lool the housewife who picks the 
pretty can off the shelf.’’ 

He said that in his opinion tricky 
packaging is an outright prostitution 
of the principles of both design and 
advertising. “Too often the package 
really is a disguise for inferior mer- 
handise . . . aside from the ethics 
involved, this isn’t smart. No matter 
ow much silk you put on a sow’s 
“ar, it's a sow’s ear still, and the pub- 
lic doesn’t stay fooled very long.” 
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‘for its advertisers . . 


Here’s Where You Can 


MEASURE 


Advertising Value! 


rr —_— 
ISMALLVILLE 


POPULATION 796 


FOUNDED 
igol 


Sz 


Behind the “merchandising curtain” in the True 
Small Towns, where coupons, sampling, deals and 
sales ‘hypos’ are too expensive, advertising in its 
simplest form takes off its coat and goes to work. 

Any doubting Thomas who questions the impact 
of the printed word should study the low cost 
of selling things to Small Town families . . . as reported 
in GRIT’s 1951 Reader Survey. 

This 16th annual report tells how 650,000 families 
(nearly 3,000,000 men, women and children) buy durable 
goods, perishables, impulse items,—the whole gamut 
of occasional and frequent purchases. 

You will see how brands advertised in GRIT outsell 
those which neglect this huge group of consumers .. . 
as big as the city zones of Milwaukee, Indianapolis, 
Seattle and Salt Lake City combined. 

You will see how products advertised in GRIT buck 
national trends simply because they are advertised 
in GRIT. You will see remarkable loyalties hold 
year after year. 

Our representatives, Scolaro, Meeker & Scott (in 
Detroit, New York and Chicago) will show you how little 
it costs to buy dominant space in GRIT. “GRIT sells 
. it can sell for you.” 
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Droduet desiqner 


give you real selling opportunities 


did you know: 


... that finding suitable materials and 
components often gives product designers 
a tough time? 


...that even complete product specifications 
may not tell a product designer that you 
have what he wants? 


... that many product designers need to 
have the bare facts interpreted in terms of 
their requirements? 


The product designer consults available manufac- 
turers’ catalogs in the hope of finding products 
described in terms of ranges of application and 
performance, physical characteristics, dimensional 
specifications and cost. Only when he discovers 
products that might reasonably be expected to suit 


his special purpose, can he decide where to take 
further buying action—which suppliers to write— 
whose salesmen to call in. 

Sweet’s recently concluded an intensive investi- 
gation of the buying practices and information 
needs of product designers. The findings of this 
study, available in the booklet, “What Product 
Designers Want to Know,” clearly indicate that 
any manufacturer of materials, finishes or com- 
ponents can improve his marketing efficiency with 
a good catalog designed especially for product en- 
gineers—one that will make it easier for them to 
size up the possible application of his product to 
their needs. 


Sweet's can help you get the most 
out of your catalogs 
Sweet’s is an organization of catalog specialists. 
Here, one hundred and eighty people, working in 


here’s how 


You may order 
these services 


Sweet’s design department is 


Sweet's staffed by experienced con- 
sultants, technical copy- 

can work writers, draftsmen and artists. 
Your individual requirements, 

- whatever they may be, receive 
ror you individual treatment by men 


specially trained for this work. 


plan—consultation and analy- 
sis of products and markets; 
determination of catalog’s 


separately, objective, scope, content and 
or in any distribution. 
combination. rough dummy —outline of con- 


tent and format. 


finished dummy—complete 
content and format specifica- 
tions, ready for production. 


Because of the great number 
of manufacturers’ catalogs 
handled, Sweet’s can offer the 
economies of quantity pro- 
duction with no sacrifice of 
quality. 

Even if other Sweet’s serv- 
ices are not desired, it may 
be found convenient to have 
some or all of the details of 
production handled by one 
responsible organization. 

Sweet’s will take complete 
charge of the execution of 
orders for any or all of the 
following: drawings, photo- 
graphs, engravings, type com- 
position, electrotypes, print- 
ing and binding. 
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Sweet’s services in the prod 
uct engineering market alt 
available for either of two 
types of catalog distribution 
— individual or pre-filed—to 
selected organizations and it- 
dividuals representing the 
bulk of buying power. 
individual distribution—by pul 
chase of accurate list com 
piled by Sweet’s, or by usili 
Sweet’s mailing facilities. 


pre-filed distribution—by 
having catalogs permanently 
bound and indexed in PRoD 
UCT DESIGN FILE. This meth 

has the advantage of keepilg 
catalogs instantly accessible 
at all times in 16,000 prosp 
tive buyers’ offices. 


coordinated departments, stand ready to give you ex- 
pert assistance in designing, producing or distributing 
market specialized catalogs, or, if you wish, to handle what 
a the entire operation. . product 
: Our services cover the entire range of catalog pro- designers 
cedure—starting from the planning stage and ending ite Bere 8 
with printed copies open under the eyes of your pro- : want to 
spective buyers. You may order these services separate- : : know 
ly, or in any combination, as your needs require. 
Year after year, Sweet’s handles more catalogs than 
any other organization —in 1951, over thirty-eight FREE —36 812'"x11” pages of ideas on the 
million copies. During its long experience in this spe- selection and preparation of effective prod- 
cialized work, Sweet’s has taken a leading part in uct information material for design engi- 
developing and applying principles and procedures neers. Product design and development men 
which have greatly improved the performance of man- themselves wrote this handbook. That's what 
ufacturers’ catalogs. It has helped hundreds of clients it is, literally—a handbook of what designers 
find the answers to a wide variety of individual catalog say they need to know about products. In 
problems. their own words, they describe the kind of 
Whether your problem is one of catalog content and information that enables them to identify 
format, or of good printing at reasonable cost, or of your products with their needs and induces 
catalog distribution to cover your market effectively, them to get in touch with you. A copy is 
or simply to get relief from a vast amount of time- available at no cost to any industrial mar- 
consuming work—you will find the expert help you keter or agency man interested in the prod- 
need in the Sweet’s organization. uct engineering market. 
The Sweet’s District Manager in your territory will 
detail these services in terms of your particular require- 
ments. Call him in for a discussion of your catalog needs. 
New York 18—119 West 40th Street—LOngacre 3-0700 
Boston 16—31 St. James Avenue—HAncock 6-0700 
Buffalo 2—70 Niagara Street—CLeveland 8200 
Chicago 54—700 Merchandise Mart—WHitehall 4-4400 
Cincinnati 2—American Building—GArfield 2800 FREE — this booklet tells 
Cleveland 15—1422 Euclid Avenue—CHerry 1-7256 you all about Sweet's 
Detroit 26—548 Free Press Building—WOodward 1-2745 market-specialized & services in the product 
Los Angeles 17—1709 West 8th Street—DUnkirk 3-1177 cataleg services = engineering market—also 
Philadelphia 7—1321 Arch Street—LOcust 7-4326 in the plant engineering 
Pittsburgh 19—411 Seventh Avenue—ATlantic 1-8220 =] and construction markets. 


St. Louis 1—721 Olive Street—CHestnut 7388 
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| Proud of Your Product? 


A GIVE IT 


They look better...longer 


There’s real sales-making value in a sparkling 
metal name_ plate produced by our skilled 


craftsmen. We gladly cooperate with sales and 


advertising executives in creating name plates | 


which provide standout identification and spot- 
light the product. For detailed information and 


quotations, without obligation, write 
CHICAGO THRIFT-ETCHING CORPORATION 


1555 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 22, Ill., Dept. ! 
Subsidiary of 


Dodge Mfg. Corporation, Mishawaka, Indiana 


Maybe your business 
looks like this 


All right, your business isn’t a greedy 
octopus ... but it might as well be one 
if people think it is. 


Public opinion doesn’t have to be right 
about you. That’s why it’s so vitally im- 
portant to see that the facts are kept 
straight. 


The best group of fact straighteners in 
the business is made up of 1,000,000 pub- 
lic school teachers and school executives. 
They guide the thinking of more than 26,- 
000,000 youngsters. What teachers say 
reaches millions of parents, too. 


Tell America’s teachers about your prod- 
uct, business or industry in the teachers’ 
own magazines ... the 44 State Teachers 
Magazines. Each publication covers the 
educational field in one state. Total basic 
circulation is 839,934. 


Write for the free folder, “My Teacher 
Says. . . .” Address Georgia C. Rawson, 


Executive Vice President, State Teachers 
Magazines, 309 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
1, Tl. 
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An $18 Billion Market: A booklet 
issued by Materials & Methods sum- 
marizes market and media informa- 
tion on the market for materials, 
parts, finishes and materials process- 
ing equipment in the hard goods 
manufacturing industries. It identifies 
the men who select and specify en- 
gineering materials and materials 
processing methods and equipment, 
and shows the kinds of information 
needed by them before selection and 
specification take place. It also tells 
how Materials & Methods’ editorial 
coverage of developments in this field 
attracts the men who exercise the ma- 
terials specification function. Write 
to William P. Winsor, Publisher, 
Materials & Methods, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 


$2.82 Is the Answer: ‘That’s the 
average cost to an industrial distrib- 
utor to handle industrial supply items 
represented by a single line of billing 
—each item on an order—as shown 
in an educational report prepared 
under the supervision of the Research 
and Planning Committee of the Na- 
tional Supply and Machinery Dis- 
tributors’ Association. The distribu- 
tor loses money if his sale price of 
a typical item does not include pro- 
vision for $2.82 for handling the 
merchandise. If you would like to 
view your product through the eyes 
of distributors, send your request for 
a copy of the report to Henry R. 
Rinehart, Secretary, National Sup- 
ply and Machinery Distributors’ As- 
sociation, 1900 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. 


A Key for Foreign Business Firms 
to Open the U. S. Market: 
A booklet put out by The New York 
Times, outlining a specific method of 
entering and selling the U. S. mar- 
ket with cooperative group advertis- 
ing. It reprints an address given in 
Europe by Dr. Eric W. Stoetzner, 
director of foreign advertising for 
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Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotion Pieces 


and Other Literature Useful to Sales Executives 


The Times. Copies of the booklet 
are being mailed to more than 4,000 
business, trade and government lead- 
ers abroad. It emphasizes that “‘co- 
operative group advertising affords 
an economical and effective means for 
businessmen abroad to enter the 
U. S. market when their budgets do 
not allow them to enter it singly.... 
It is a means by which business 
firms with mutual interests band to- 
gether to cooperate in their advertis- 
ing and promotional efforts. ... 
Their mutual interests can be classi- 
fied, more or less, into two different 
kinds: geographical or industrial.” 
Included are specific examples of how 
successfully group advertising _ has 
been used by U. S. advertisers. Write 
to the Research Department, The 
New York Times, Times Square, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Tips on How to Maintain Good 
Press Relations: ‘he Department 
of Personnel and Public Relations, 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., pre- 
sents in booklet form the importance 
of friendly association with members 
of the press. While written origin- 
ally for Railway Express drivers, it 
should be valuable to any company 
which is primarily an organization 
of people—men and women with 
whom the public transacts business. 
It explains how the people on the 
staffs of newspapers, magazines, 
broadcasting and telecasting stations 
operate: the duties of the publisher 
and editor, reporters—‘“legmen” and 
“beatmen;” how the “city desk” and 
“rewrite men” work; how newspa 
pers, wire services, radio and tele- 
vision stations keep the nation 1 
formed; what makes news; how to 
get to know “the gentlemen of the 
press,” and how to get along with 
them and mold _ favorable public 
opinion for your company and its 
services. Write to Victor Dell 
Aquila, Advertising Manager, Rail- 
way Express Agency, Inc., 230 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Textile Salesmen's Directory: 
Published by Frederick Kogos Pub- 
lishing Co., publisher of Apparel 
Manufacturer, it is reported to be 
the first national compilation of 
names, addresses and telephone num- 
bers of sales executives and repre- 
sentatives for suppliers of textiles and 
trimmings used by American apparel 
manufacturers. There are 3,300 
names listed alphabetically for each 
leading apparel market, as well as 
for other parts of the country. Local 
textile clubs are also listed. Write to 
Frederick Kogos, Publisher, Fred- 
erick Kogos Publishing Co., 1133 
Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 


A Report from the Braniff States 
of America: Published by Braniff 
Business Bureau, Braniff Airways, 
Inc., it’s the 1951-52 report of a con- 
tinuing study of the business region 
served by Braniff International Air- 
ways, bounded by the Great Lakes, 
the Tennessee hills, the Rockies and 
the Gulf. In this area live 34,000,000 
people, having created $58 billion in 
goods and services—nearly $8 billion 
more than last year. The report in- 
dicates an increase in purchasing 
power—a gain of 8% in 1949, 10% 
in 1950, and an estimated 10% this 
vear. It presents the basic trends that 
have been established during the first 
three quarters of 1951 and projects 
them in the first six months of 1952. 
Write to T. E. Braniff, President, 
Braniff Airways, Inc., Dallas, Tex. 


Answer Book for Sales and Ad- 
vertising Executives: A_ booklet 
issued by Dickie-Raymond, Inc., 
which has a lot to say about direct 
advertising as it applies not only to 
peacetime selling, but how it can be 
applied to help solve the problems of 
a divided economy. It answers such 
questions as: How much of a con- 
tribution can direct advertising make 
to business in today’s selling markets ? 
It explains what jobs direct advertis- 
ing is properly designed to do, and 
how to apply it to obtain maximum 
results. It also shows the benefits of 
professional and outside counsel: a 
section of the booklet answers ques- 
tions on what Dickie-Raymond does 
—and how it does it. Illustrations in- 
clude booklets used by leading com- 
panies for sales leads and support for 
salesmen; acceptance and sales for 
products and services; promoting pub- 
, Customer and employe relations; 
direct advertising in a wartime econ- 
omy. Write to Leonard J. Raymond, 
President, Dickie-Raymond, Inc., 80 
Broad St., Boston 10, Mass. 
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And there’s a 
big difference 
between the role 
of Houston’s 
other two papers 
and that played 
by The Chronicle 
—the champion 
in advertising, 
circulation and 
readership. 


1951 TOTAL ADVERTISING LINAGE 


Source: MEDIA RECORDS 


CHRONICLE POST PRESS 


36,671,355 24,648,385 10,637,602 


The Chronicle’s 1951 excess linage over 
POST, 48.8% and over PRESS, 244.7% 


For additional facts about the No. 1 
paper in the South's No. 1 market, contact 
your nearest Branham Company Office. 


e Houston Chronicle 


R. W. McCARTHY M. J. GIBBONS THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Advertising Director National Advertising Manager National Representatives 
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Largest 


e Industry &P 


readership survey 
in history 


conceived, supervised and tabulated 


e Modern Indes 


3 
4... Plant Engine 
fs) 
6 


e The Plant 


by McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 


places 


These IS companies participated in the a 


readership survey: 


Aluminum Company of America __P. R. Mallory and Company, Inc. 
The Black and Decker Manufacturing Company Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, | 
Brown and Sharpe Manufacturing Company Brown Instruments Division 2 


Crane Company Socony Vacuum Oil Company 


Dodge Manufacturing Corporation Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 3 
ines Aandi nan Bakelite Company 
General E eee Spans. Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company “ 
Apparatus Department Electro Metallurgical Company 5 
The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Linde Air Products Company 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Division 6 


United States Steel Company 


Harnischfeger Corporation Westinghouse Electric Corporation, ‘ 
Hyster Company Apparatus Division ' 
The individuals contacted in this survey were identified by these 


participating companies as those men in industry who, regardless 
of title, control and influence the purchase of their products. 
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Engineer 
7 1,291 : 
rn Indus > ; : 
= ? Mill & Factory received 16% more 
mentions than the second publication 
bg despite the fact that the second has 33% 
lant we: more circulation. 


This joint survey—the largest ever conducted in the 
industrial field—demonstrates conclusively the 
outstanding superiority of the unique Mill & Factory 
circulation method in reaching the men in industry, 
regardless of title, your salesmen have to see to 

sell your product. 


2. Factory Management 
& Maintenance .... .22.4¢* Dollar for dollar, and buyer for buyer, your best 


medium for advertising your products to the 
3. Industry & Power. . - 26.6¢ general industrial market is Mill & Factory. 
4. Plant Engineering. ..27.7¢ 
5 
6 


. The Plant..........37.7¢ Mill g Factory 


- Modern Industry. ...55.7¢ 


a CONOVE 


*It costs you 50% more in the next lower ee?) WN tes a 
ranking industrial publication to reach i 
ie men who control and influence 205 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
uying. : : 
oe CHES THE MEN, REGARDLESS OF TITLE, YOU! 


SALESMEN MUST SEE TO SELL YOUR PRODUCT 
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People and their Ideas 
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GOODRICH'S RICHARDS & BRANDT 


New Sales Jobs 


New sales vice-president of B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co. is James C. 
Richards, Jr. and Allyn |. Brandt is 
the new general merchandising man- 
ager for the company. Donald 
A. Duff has been elected executive 
v-p and general manager of Colonial 
Airlines, Inc. . . . Major changes in 
the Sales Department of Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. have been 
announced: J. M. Johns has been 
named general manager of the new 
L-O-F Fiber Glass Division after 
having served as general manager of 
industrial sales; E. M. Everhard has 
been named to the newly-created post 
of general sales manager. . . . Harry 
Roehm is the new sales manager for 
Domestic Products, Cory Corp. . 

New general sales engineer of Otis 
Elevator Co. is Sidney J. Clark... . 
Emil P. Nensel has been appointed 
sales manager of the Water Heater 
Division, Servel, Inc. . . . New sales 
manager of Prince Gardner is Em- 
erson E, Hawley. . . . Ecko Products 
Co. has several important sales 
changes: Edward Marder, v-p, will 
assume direction of the firm’s new 
Flatware Sales Division; Harold 
Adams is the new assistant sales man- 
ager for nationally-advertised lines 
by the company and Donald R. Long 
is new general sales manager of the 
Staple Brands Division. . . . William 
|. Campfield has been appointed sales 
manager of building products for 
The Steelcraft Manufacturing Co. 
; New general sales manager of 
both the Hosiery and Lingerie Divi- 
sions, Gotham Hosiery Co., Inc., is 
J. W. Egan, Jr... . The Torrington 


Manufacturing Co. has a new presi- 
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dent—Dudley B. Robinson. . . . Elec- 
tion of William A. Jahn to the post of 
v-p in charge of sales, Inland Steel 
Products Co., has been announced. 


...and other executive appointments 


Arthur R. Hines has been elected a 
commercial vice-president of the 
Marketing Services Division of the 
General Electric Co. ... In a move- 
ment to broaden the divisionalization 
program of Philco Corp., John M. 
Otter, formerly v-p and general man- 
ager of the Refrigeration Division, 
has been assigned management of all 
Philco appliances, including electric 
ranges and air conditioners. Thomas 
A. Kennally, former president of the 
Refrigeration Division, will become 
v-p on the executive staff and chair- 
man of the distribution committee. 
Raymond B. George has been named 
corporate v-p of merchandising and 


Frederick D. Ogilby will become v-p, 


G-E'S HINES 


Television and Radio Division. 
Louis J. Coppola is the new manager 
of government sales for the Mechan- 
ical Goods Division, United States 
Rubber Co. . . . New merchandising 
manager for Minute Maid Corp. is 
George H. Hennessey. . . . Edward 
R. Anderson has been named presi- 
dent, American’ Forge Division, 
American Brake Shoe Co. and Wil. 
liam E. Crocombe has been made 
assistant to the chairman. . . . Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co. has ap- 
pointed K. C, Zonsius director of ad- 
vertising. In the newly-created 
post of field promotion manager, 
Williamson - Dickie Manufacturing 
Co. is O. R. Lodbill . . . New presi- 
dent, The Crescent Co., is John M., 
Sapinsley. 


Optimistic Note: 


Said Philco Corporation’s president, 
William Balderston, in an address to 
the Philco distributor organization: 
“. . . Despite the threat of material 
restrictions, we look forward to an 


wee 


PHILCO'S OTTER 


increasing percentage of the market 
right across the board. We believe 
that the public will be buying more 
and more in terms of high quality, 
as their purchases take on the aspect 
of a long-term investment due to the 
uncertain international situation.” 


Door-to-Door Selling: A Defense _ 


From a bulletin, ‘““The Right of Free 
Men to Engage in Legitimate Bus- 
ness,” published by National Better 
Business Bureau, Inc., comes this 
quote: “. . . Housewives welcome the 
comfort, convenience, service and 
personal demonstrations which the 
direct seller brings them. Busines 
operates under the stern injunction 0 
economic necessity to please its cus 
tomers. If they did not like this 
method of selling it would have 
passed out of the picture long ago 
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A comatose old diabetic 

Got suddenly too energetic, 
“Oh, dear!” said his nurse, 
“He was better when worse — 


Please airFREIGHT some more anesthetic!” 


Overnight 
Deliveries 
Laboratory-fresh 


Drugs, serums and all pharmaceuticals 

can be kept at full inventory but laboratory-fresh with 
overnight deliveries via Delta. Other perishables, too, 
arrive in prime state when they fly with Delta. 

Typical rates per 100 lbs. 
CHICAGO-ATLANTA ..... . $6.55 
CINCINNATI - NEW ORLEANS. . 8.00 
DALLAS- BIRMINGHAM. .... 5.56 
CHICAGO-MIAMI .... . 12.30 


For complete commodity rates and schedules, write 
airFREIGHT Department, Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, Ga. 
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SHOE CUSTOMERS like additional information . 


. dealers need new sales aids. 


This is a big reason . . 


Why Kushins’ Dealer Policy Is: 
“Help Before You Ask for the Order’ 


It means assistance on all of the retailers’ problems, not 
just on Kushins' shoes. It's been the foundation stone of 
a West Coast business that was just a glimmer in the eye 


and consisted of some one else's defunct factory in 1945. 


What is our first, most vital need 
for the long-range development of 
effective selling? That’s what Je- 
rome M. Kushins’ staff of experi- 
enced shoe industry management and 
merchandising men asked when, in 
1945, he bought a defunct shoe fac- 
tory in Santa Rosa, Calif., set up 
Kushins, Inc., and began to manu- 
facture quality work shoes and boots. 

The answer: loyal, aggressive 
dealer organization—a force which 
would have confidence in the manu- 
facturers. 

Kushins’ men were up against es- 
tablished, competitive names in the 
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shoe business, yet they had to build 
distribution, and build it fast. Prof- 
its in these days of mass production 
come with volume—and you can’t 
get volume without being competi- 
tive. The almost irresistible temp- 
tation for the newcomer is to force 
the gate with a cut-price wedge, but 
Kushins wouldn’t consider it. Re- 
tail prices range from $6.95 to 
$29.95. Kushins has not entered the 
dress or children’s shoe line. 

Says Mr. Kushins: “Even before 
working for consumer recognition, 
we believed we needed a dealer force 
we could rely on to take our story of 


quality work shoes to the consumer 
We believed we could accompli! 
our objective through  salesmanshij 
and through a kind of merchandising 
all along the line, which is new to the 
shoe business and a crying need.” 

A program subsequently worke: 
out by the Kushins team was planne 
to hinge on two merchandising de 
vices: a Kushins-Dealer Partnership 
Agreement, to help the Kushins salé 
force in selling to the retailer 
a Kushins-Consumer _ Partnershif 
Agreement to help the retailer sell # 
point-of-purchase. 

So effective did this program provt 
that within six years the new com 
pany was the busiest manufacture 
on the West Coast, with a dealer 0 
ganization of 1,800 outlets. Curret! 
annual sales run one and a half mi 
lion dollars. 

The Dealer Partnership Agi 
ment is this: Kushins pledges that t 
firm will supply quality footwear ye 
after year, provided dealers will p® 
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Worrever YOU GO in this beautiful country of ours, the 


brilliant green and yellow Mayflower vans with the big 
red letters on the side are part of the scene. Mayflower 
vans travel more miles every year than any other long- 
distance mover, helping America move ahead in peace and 
in war. Mayflower is the safe, easy way to move long- 


distance anywhere in the United States or Canada. Try it! 


“AMERICA’S FINEST” 


Long-Distance Furniture Movers 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY - INDIANAPOLIS 
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sent the shoes and boots “with the 
sincerity and enthusiasm they de. 
serve.” Result: consumer satisfac. 
tion and “increased profits with deal- 
ers and employes sharing in the bene. 
fits.’ The agreement, worked out 
with the help of Hoefer, Dieterich & 
Brown, Inc., San Francisco merchan- 
dising and advertising counseling 
firm, put the manufacturer-retailer 
relationship on a solid footing from 
the first field contact. It is now the 
basis for a dealer support program 
which has upped sales to a seven. 
figure volume in five years. 

No mere scrap of paper to Kush. 
ins, the agreement is a means of 
dramatizing the interdependence of 
manufacturer and dealer. It has 
practical meaning as well as psycho- 
logical validity, and will not fold up 
like an attention-getting, foot-in-the- 
door stunt. 

The 10 salesmen who cover the 
company’s territory approach dealers 
not as dealers from whom they want 
orders, but as partners or prospective 
partners of Kushins in selling the best 
work shoe they can jointly bring to 
consumers. ‘This consciousness of 
going in to help and not to “get an 
order and get out” conditions field 
men to regard the dealer as a mem- 
ber of the firm. This attitude is kept 
fresh through an annual two-week 
meeting at the plant where new de- 
velopments, aids and programs are 
reviewed. Dealers respond with 
loyalty and enthusiasm. 

Kushins used its partnership agree- 
ment, too, to set the stage for the 
entire dealer program which includes: 
(1) packaging and brand _identifica- 
tion that brings something new into 
the merchandising of boots and shoes; 
(2) a dealer house publication which 
educates the dealer and his personnel 
in successful selling, a catalog, a pre- 
sentation of selling aids—each 
means of keeping the Kushins field 
force before the dealer; (3) adver- 
tising guidance, mats, and radio spots 
in record form; (4) unusual point- 
of- purchase promotional pieces; (5) 
descriptive four-page folders and eye- 
catching price tags. 


Packaging and Brand Identification: 
Shoe boxes, generally, have neve! 
outdone themselves to sell shoes. But 
Kushins ignored tradition, designed 3 
distinctive package which is an ef- 
fective sales aid, showing at a glance 
even to a person unable to real 
that a Kushins product is inside. 
brand and company slogan, © ‘Wo 
Shoes That Wear Better,” appear 
red. The Kushins Consumer-Part 
nership Agreement is now printed on 
many of the box tops. The ' ‘pledge’ 
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here is to provide 


“Comfort .. . Ap- 
pearance... Quality ... Workman- 
ship.” The meaning of ‘each i is briefly 
described. ‘The customer is asked to 
“compare our brands with any other 
work shoes or boots.” 

Box tops also point to customer 
benefits from the effective operation 
of the partnership agreement through 
“complete footwear satisfaction” and 
“at substantial savings in price.” A 
box top such as that left where the 
customer can see it while the sales- 
person goes for another size or style 
of shoe can’t help but reinforce retail 
selling. 

An important feature of the mer- 
chandising is the way in which every- 
thing seen by the dealer or consumer 
—advertising, stationery, packages, 
order cards, price lists, price tag’, 
customer folders—are_ related in 
color, design and symbol. Yellow 
backgrounds, the warm brown of a 
redwood tree, the red highlight of 
the brand name are repeated over 
and over. 


House Publication: A 36-page 
dealer house publication titled, “Sales 
Talk,” is mailed bi-monthly to deal- 
es. It helps to maintain friendly 
contact and provides the retail organ- 
ization with selling and promotional 
ideas, case histories, and_ practical 
hints which can be applied by the 
retailer and his staff: ‘This portion is 
syndicated. “The middle 16 pages are 
produced by Kushins, 12 of them 
catalog material, and four devoted to 
descriptions of available dealer aids, 
with instructions for obtaining them. 
The inside front cover carries 


a mes- 
sage or special announcement to 
Kushins dealers. On the outside 


back cover is the partnership agree- 
ment or other company information. 
Inside the back cover, under the head 
of “Your Kushins Representatives,” 
are pictures of head field men in each 
of the seven territories, with their 
names and addresses. 

Fach issue carries, as inserts, the 
latest price list and order card. The 
latter, a business-reply postal card in 
company colors of redwood brown 
and poppy yellow, is a dealer aid in 
itself, printed so the dealer or his 
duyer can easily place an order for 
complete stock replenishment. A 
well mechanized factory in-stock in- 
ventory plan provides immediate de- 
livery of any shoe style and size 
dealers may require. This enables 
him to carry a minimum stock at all 
‘mes. The dealer, therefore, can 
order without waiting for a salesman 
to call. 

Kushins partnership concept dic- 
‘ates that after the shoes are in the 
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dealer’s hands, the company will fol- 


low through by helping him to sell 
them. 


Advertising Guidance: The shoe 
industry generally has been lament- 
ably weak in consumer advertising. 
Kushins dealers, with help from the 
company, are doing something about 
it: Dealers now can have mats of in- 
dividual shoes, and Kushins field men 
are ready with suggestions whenever 
dealers want to run their own adver- 
tisements. A choice of recordings is 
offered for radio spots. These re- 
cordings are built around the famous 
Kipling poem, “Boots.” 


Point - of - Purchase Material and 
Folders: These are designed to help 
the dealer become a better retailer. 
Biggest helpers: four-page folders in 
company colors, which include the 
same sales message and _ illustrations 
as the tags attached to each pair of 
Kushins work shoes or boots. The 
folders sum up selling points on the 
product and provide talking points 
for retailers. ‘There is space for the 
store name and address. Shoe sales- 
men, by glancing at the selling points 
in the folder, have the story in a nut- 
shell. Thus any prospect, even with- 
out much sales aid, may sell himself 
on Kushins shoes. 

The company encourages dealers to 
leave the folders on counters so that 
customers can take them .. . include 
them in packages ... mail them with 
monthly statements, because ‘they 
tell why Kushins brands are such out- 
standing values.” 

Colorful price tags blend into a 
die-cut of a redwood tree, slip under 
shoe laces, make it easy to identify 
the product over and over at point- 
of-purchase—because the  Kushins 
trade-mark is “As Sturdy as the Red- 
woods.” Dealers are urged to use 
the tags-each time they display any 
Kushins brand. 

The dealer, too, is helped in iden- 
tifving himself with the shoes he sells. 
For example, one piece is a window 
counter sign in the familiar brown 
and yellow, highlighted with red: 
“We Proudly Present Santa Rosa 
Brand Work Shoes That Wear Bet- 
ter.’ A display piece, 18” x 22”, 
pictures ‘an actual Kushins crafts- 
man at work.” It is designed for 
permanent use in the store. Printed 
in three colors, it is mounted on board 
with folding easel. 

All of the above are made avail- 
able to Kushins dealers without 
charge. For one piece, however, the 
dealer pays a small charge: a 9” x 
18” illuminated window or counter 
sign—on a stand, furnished with 
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Bravo...but 
you should see the new rooms 


at the SHERMAN 
in Chicago 


SMARTLY RESTYLED.. 
brilliantly designed... 
1,500 new rooms now 
ready to make your next 
stay in Chicago 
a memorable event. 
1,500 new reasons... 
you should always stay 
at the Sherman... 
Chicago's “personality” hotel. 


World Famous Hotel 


THE 
S AN 


Frank W_ Bering. Board Chairman ¢ James A. Hart, Pres. 
Pat Hov. V. P. and General Manager 
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hooks if the dealer prefers to hang it 
on a wall. It doubles as a night 
light, “sells as it protects.” ‘There is 
a constant demand for these. 

The salesman’s part in the entire 
program, Mr. Kushins says, is “to 
act as a missionary to the dealer, to 
help him at every point to do a better 
merchandising job as our partner, not 
only for our products, but for every- 
thing he sells.” 

The company concentrates on ad- 
vertising to the trade. Biggest cam- 
paign came in 1949 and was repeated 
in 1950 when the partnership theme 
was dramatized with a series of “Fa- 
mous Partnerships in History.’ Adam 
and Eve, Romeo and Juliet, the 
Wright brothers, Barnum and Bailey, 
The Three Musketeers, certain base- 
ball and football teams—all the way 
to Santa Claus and his reindeer 
served as a_ springboard for the 
theme. Sample: “The Kushins- Dealer 
Partnership, like all of history’s suc- 
cessful partnerships, is based on co- 
operation between two parties.” Each 


In 1948, experimenting with a con- 
sumer campaign on work shoes, Kush- 
ins ran a newspaper and radio pro- 
motion to the predominantly agricul- 
tural populations of Central Califor- 
nia, with Fresno as the focal point. 
Kipling’s “Boots,” later made avail- 


still getting results,’ Mr. Kuship; 
says ... indicating, perhaps, what a 
impact consumer promotion of a good 
shoe can have. 

But this is only the beginning. | 
late 1951, the company set up a dis. 
tribution arm. Keeping the name 
Kushins, Inc., for the manufacturin; 
end of the business, Santa Rosa Sh 
Co., Inc., was established as a sub. 
sidiary in charge of distribution. The 
name comes from the Santa Rox 
Brand, which constitutes about 80% 
of the sales volume. Customers, eyey 
dealers, were sometimes confused }j 
the names Santa Rosa and Kushin 
Now they know Santa Rosa She 
Co., Inc., distributes all makes 9 
Kushins shoes. 

Summing up, Jerome Kushins ha 
this to say: “If there’s a merchandis 
ing secret, it’s to have what the con- 
sumer wants, when he wants it, z 
the price he wants to pay . . . and ti 
make sure that the dealer lets yo 
know these facts.”” He believes tha 
only by close cooperation between the 


manufacturer and the retailer can th 
job be done as it should be done. 4 
satisfied customer is the objective 
Mr. Kushins points out, since onl 
he can insure continued profits to the 


producer and seller. 


advertisement analyzed some phase able as recordings to dealers, was 
of the selling partnership between used in radio spots. Newspaper copy 
Kushins and its dealers. Reprints of was aimed at creating awareness of 
the advertisements were used in direct the Kushins work shoe features and 
mail. On a somewhat smaller scale, values, and played up the dealer. 
this campaign is continuing. That was three years ago. ‘“‘We’re 


® Big enough to be NECESSARY to your business. 
NEW YORK STATE'S 
2nd Largest Market Is the Buffalo Market 


® Compact enough to be EASILY WORKABLE by your 


sales force. 


@ EFFECTIVELY REACHED by advertising in the Buffalo Evening News. 


1,086,606 people live in the Buffalo mass Market of Erie and Niagara Counties (U. S. Census, 1950). Heart and distribv 
tion center of this market is Buffalo, where the Buffalo Evening News has the largest city zone circulation in New Yor 
State outside of Greater New York... 173,956 daily (A. B. C.) in a city zone population of 635,883. 


SELL THE NEWS READERS AND YOU SELL THE WHOLE BUFFALO MARKEI 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 


WESTERN 
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GREAT 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


National Representatit® 
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Affiliated with 6 Building Industry Magazines 
comprising the largest, most distinguished publications 
in the building industry: Building Supply News, 
Building Material Merchant, Ceramic Industry, 
Ceramic Data Book, Brick and 


Clay Record, Masonry Building. 


Send for our 64-page book... THERE'S MONEY 
INREMODELING...free to any manufacturer 


who asks for it on his letterhead. 
d distribu 
New Yor 


*) NOUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., CHICAGO 3 
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G EMEN! 


That Magnificent Yankee, the 


late, great Justice Holmes, used to talk 

about ‘‘fire in the belly.” A man 

had to have spirit and spunk, gumption and guts, 

to get some place in this challenging world. Magazines 
are no different than men. From the day of its birth 
practical builder has had ‘fire in the belly”... the 
courage to stand for what is best in the light construction 
industry...and to fight for it. Readers have been quick 
to sense this cowrage and to respect it. This respect, in 
turn, 1s yours when you use the advertising pages of 
Practical Builder. It costs you nothing, yet rt is 

worth everything. It 1s one of the 


‘“‘oriceless ingredients” that makes PB... 


... Of the light construction 
industry 
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NOW... only 5 cities in the United States* have 
Sunday newspapers with larger circulations than 
the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
...more than 615,000 in the Upper Midwest. 


* 

New York 
Chicago 

Los Angeles 
Philadelphia 
Boston 


Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune 


svenine SLOn AS 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


MORE THAN 615,000 SUNDAY - 485,000 DAILY 


of the judges, the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune will award: 


$500 First Prize, 10 Second Prizes of $50 


FABULOUS OPPORTUNITY! SIMPLE RULES: (1) Entries are limited 
Here’s a contest for advertising to men and women in the general 
people that takes next to no time, advertising profession, and must 
and practically no work at all. You be submitted on business letter- 
don’t even have to be able to  headstationery. (2) You may enter 
count! (We KNOW there are 355 the contest as often as you wish. 
numeral 5’s in the illustration.) (3) Contest closes at 11:59 p. m. 
All you need do is consider the Saturday, March 1, 1952, and all 
importance of these Upper Mid- entries considered for prizes must 
west newspapers in sound media- _ be postmarked on or before that 
planning and resultful selling... ‘time. (4) Announcement of winners 


and then finish the following sen- __ will be made in this publication 
tence in 15 words or less: about six weeks after close of con- 
test. (5) Decision of judges must 


hd : . . 

The Minneapolis Star and = are (alas!) be considered final. ‘Address: 
ptt - = newspaper advertising = The Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
buys in America because.....---+++> “5 Contest’’, Dept. B, Minneapolis 


For the best entries in the opinion 15, Minnesota. 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE with order 
to Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. These reprints may be ordered by 


number. 


NEW REPRINTS 


241—10 Price Objections—How to Meet 
Them, by Harry Simmons. (Price 5c) 


240—A Blueprint of the Modern Sales 
Manager's Job, by Burton’ Bigelow. 
(Price $1.00) 


239—The Politics—and the How—of 
Industrial Publicity, by William K. Har- 
riman. (Price 10c) 


238—Where to Find and How to 
Choose Your Industrial Distributors, by 
Louis H. Brendel. (Price 10c) 


237—Is It Management’s Fault That 
So Many Salesmen Fail? by Robert N. 
McMurry. (Price 25c) 


236—14 Practical Ways to Help Your 
Distributors—Now, by Louis H. Brendel. 
Price 10c) 


235—Saiary & Bonus Plans Popular in 
Drug Field. (Price 5c) 


234—How to Head Off Arguments with 
Prospects, by Dr. Donald A. Laird. 
Price 5c) 


233—What Women Like and Dislike 
About Packages Today, by A. R. Hahn. 
Price $1.00) 


MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS 
The following miscellaneous reprints are 


also available, until present limited stocks 
are exhausted. (Price indicated.) 


Do You Treat Canada As Just An- 
other Export Market? (Price 10c) 


What Type of Woman is Most Likely 


ese 


to Succeed in Direct Selling? by Kath- 
trine §. Miller. (Price 25c) 


Look Who’s Buying Comics Now! 
GE... Ethyl... Ford ... and even 
the NAM... plus scores of other big 
fames are distributing millions of spe- 
tialized comics for a wide variety of sales 
and public relations objectives, by Etna 


M. Kelley. (Price 25c) 


“THE SALESMAN’S CREED,” by W. 
C. Holman. A special reprint made in 
size and format suitable for framing. 
Actual size: 11%" x 15”. On fine rag 
tock; in color. Prices: single copies: $1. 


‘+: 3 to 11 copies, 75c each ... a dozen 
‘opies, $6. . . . More than 12, 50c each. 
FEBRUARY 1, 1952 


MEMPHIS 
bows to ai NnnINne 
ATLANTA _Seninereneenannel 


We are sorry, Atlanta, that we re- 
ported Memphis as the largest city in the Vital 
Inside U.S.A.-rea (shown below), in our ads last 
month. 


We were, then, you know! But since you moved 
so fast and took all these neighboring folks into 
your corporate city limits, we at Memphis are 
happy to accord you the position due you. 
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+ MONTGOMERY SAVANNAH 


“1 NY pcsonni “ of over 3 i 5000,000 
people 


Memphis, which has shown a population of 410,725 
since the 1950 census, is now second to your 428,299. 
We are giving you advance notice, however, At- 
lanta: By May 1, 1952, estimates for the metro- 
politan area of Memphis indicate a population of 
500,000. 


WAVINAE watis—790 


M rE M S be i S National Representatives, The Branham Compeny 


WM CF 260 KW Simultaneously Duplicating AM Schedule 
WMCT First TV Station in Memphis and the Mid-South 


Owned and Operated by The Commercial Appeal 
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an |S page Shopping Guide 
ON LARGE ECONOSTY SIZES 


7 
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te learn how to save, follow this little pig to market 


McKesson and Crowell-Collier 


N 
turn the page > 


“LARGE ECONOMY" 


GUIDE--A 


specia 
section on the large sizes of products of 15 
drug and toiletry advertisers in American Maga- 
zine, Collier's and Woman's Home Companion 
will be reprinted for distribution by 11,000 
independent drug stores. Kids get Piggy Banks. 


Plan “Economy Size” Promotion 


Fifteen drug firms will spend $600,000 during March, 
in American, Collier's and Companion and for displays 
in | 1,000 independent stores, on ''Operation Piggy Bank." 


Combined facilities of 15 leading 
drug product advertisers; McKesson 
& Robbins’ nation-wide drug whole- 
saling setup; an estimated 11,000 in- 
dependent drug stores, and the nearly 
10 million circulation of the three 
magazines of Crowell-Collier Pub- 
lishing Co. are being harnessed in 
“Operation Piggy Bank,” to promote 
the sale of “large economy’ sizes 
during the month of March. 

Each manufacturer will run a 
page ad in a special section in the 
March American Magazine, appear- 
ing March 1; the March 15 Collier’s, 
to be issued March 7, and the April 
Woman's Home Companion, which 


58 


will be published March 21. In ad- 
dition to the ads, the section will in- 
clude special editorial material de- 
veloped by each magazine on con- 
sumer advantages in buying these 
sizes through drug stores. 4 merican 
also will have a drug store cover for 
that issue. 

Each manufacturer also will pro- 
vide two dummy packages of his par- 
ticipating product and $1 per store 
for his share of installation cost in a 
window display and a floor merchan- 
dising unit embracing products of all 
15 manufacturers. 

The cost of one page black and 
white in the three magazines is $27,- 


500. With the $11,000 for share in 
the merchandising unit in as man) 
stores, the combined expenditure by 
the 15 manufacturers will be more 
than $600,000. 

For each floor unit Crowell-Col- 
lier will provide a piggy bank—a 
well as the window centerpieces on 
this theme; business paper advertis 
ing, newsstand displays, posters 0” 
3,500 magazine trucks, and a reprint 
of the “Operation Piggy Bank” sec- 
tion, to be sold at cost to retailers. 

McKesson is enlisting its nation 
wide sales manpower on behalf 0! 
these advertisers. Efforts of the 1,15 
McKesson salesmen in 73 wholesale 
divisions, who call regularly on 38+ 
000 of the nation’s 49,000 independ: 
ent drug stores, will be supplementeé 
by salesmen of other wholesalers 
the few major markets—like Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, Rich- 
mond, Va., and Indianapolis—whial 
McKesson & Robbins does not cover: 
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“Do you use the Classified Telephone 
Directory?” we asked purchasing agents 
of 217 industrial firms. 99% answered 
wp a 


Most of them said they used the ‘yellow 
pages’ of the telephone directory to find 
suppliers of new products or services. 
03% also said they found the ‘yellow 
pages’ a convenient time-saver when 
placing repeat orders. 


When you want to reach purchasing 
agents you’ll find Trade Mark Service in 
the ‘yellow pages’ a mighty effective way 
to give them buying information about 
your industrial products. It puts your 
trade-mark or brand name in the ‘yellow 


pages’ over a list of your local distribu- 
tors or agents. 


More and more leading manufacturers 
use Trade Mark Service to reach purchas- 
ing agents and build sales. Isn’t it a good 
idea to put this service to work for your 
business? 


The 15 products are Alka-Seltzer 
(Miles Laboratories), Amm-i-dent 
(Block Drug), Bauer & Black cot- 
ton, Bromo-Seltzer (Emerson Drug), 
Ipana_ toothpaste (Bristol-Myers), 
‘ohnson & Johnson adhesives, Kotex 
(International Cellucotton), Lavoris 
mouth wash (Lavoris Co.) Lister- 
ine antiseptic (Lambert Co.), Men- 
nen’s baby powder, Alka-Seltzer 
(Miles Laboratories), Pepsodent 
tooth paste (Lever Brothers), Seru- 
tan laxative (Serutan Co.), Tampax 
(Tampax, Inc.), and Wildroot hair 
tonic. 

Crowell-Collier’s aid was sought in 
the large-size promotion, says Her- 
man C. Nolen, McKesson’s  vice- 
president in charge of merchandising, 
because the distribution pattern of its 
three magazines across the country 
parallels closely that of McKesson to 
retail drug stores, and because the 
special section in each of the three 
magazines would create “three hits 
in a month.” 

In addition to the “originat” circu- 
lation of nearly 10 million, he esti- 
mates that several million copies of 
the reprint will be bought by re- 
tailers for in-store and mail distribu- 
tion. 

This will be the 


third magazine 


campaign in a series by McKesson 
with groups of national advertisers, 
in a long-term program to help inde- 
pendent drug retailers increase vol- 
ume on the strength of specific theme 
campaigns and merchandising aids to 
tie in with them. 

It will be the first to employ three 
magazines at once; to get editorial 
support from them, and to employ 
professional installers (affiliated with 
Haugen Associates, Detroit) for the 
point-of-purchase displays. 

In a one-year campaign which 
ended in December, 1951, McKesson 
and 30 manufacturers emphasized— 
in Life—that the “independent drug 
store is a good place to buy.” 

In the December 2 issue of Puck- 
The Comic Weekly, McKesson and 
36 manufacturers promoted the drug 
store as “the first place to go” in 
meeting Christmas needs. 

The Life series, Mr. Nolen de- 
scribes as “institutional.” The Puck 
promotion—hitting hard on a specific 
theme, he says, more than doubled 
holiday business of McKesson and 
participating druggists. Five million 
reprints of the Puck section were 
bought by retailers. 

The promotion with Crowell-Col- 
lier is expected to bring proportionate 
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SAVE YOUR SIGHT 


Soles Offices 


Sight Savers eyeglass 

ee iicance: are now winning 

vastly greater distribution, thanks 
to this colorful stand-up display. 


Previously, Sight Severs had been 


sold in bulk. This display, which 


holds 12 packets in vertical array, 


makes this small item visible from 
every angle. It also invites 


customers to serve themselves, thus 


boosting impulse sales. If your 
product could benefit from this 
kind of response, have 

your next display... 


Sales Engineered by 


LONSOLIDATED 


Lithographing Corporation 


MEMBER OF THE POINT OF PURCHASE ADVERTISING INSTITUTE 


Office and Plant Glen Cove Rd., Carle Place L. | 


in Philadelphia, Chicago, Louisville and Tampa 


————— re 


returns for all concerned, in the fir 


quarter of 1952. 
McKesson does one-third of U,§ 


wholesale drug business. Due in par 
to its efforts to improve the merchap. 


dising ability of these retailers, inde. 


pendent drug stores in the last deca¢ 


have increased their share of totd 
retail drug store business from 73% 
to 80%. Of the 54,000 drug store 
today, more than 90% are indepené. 
ents—which do a combined anny 
volume of more than $3.6 billion. 

“People buy with confidence froy 
the independents,” Mr. Nolen say 
Among the reasons: Independens 
concentrate on nationally-ad vertise: 
brands. Also, a higher proportion ¢ 
their business is in prescriptions— 
which, incidentally, yield a higher ne 
profit. Prescriptions amount to mor 
than 10% of their total sales. If th 
prescription items among home medi. 
aments and vitamin concentrate 
were added, this part of their busines 
would be more than 15%. 


Plenty of Competition 


But independent drug stores tod: 
must compete not only against dru 
chains but against department store 
super markets and other types of ow: 
lets which carry drugs and toiletrie 

Although in some states McKes« 
legally must sell such of these store 
which have prescription department 
93% of its $450 million annual druzff, 
sales are still done with mee - 
drug stores. 

Its 250 buyers deal with a totd 
of 7,000 manufacturers, and each « 
its 73 wholesale houses, from Seatt! 
to Miami, handles on the averag: 
the products of 4,000 manufacturer 

“Obviously,” Mr. Nolen explain 
“we can’t run group promotions 0 
the products of many of them. Bu 
we can help to build sales for ou’ 
customers by working at one tim 
with a sizable number which hat 
general distribution in large volume 
and who support it with consistet" 
national advertising.” 

Last October, McKesson presente! 
the proposed program for ‘ ‘Operation 
Piggy Bank’ to its six regional vic 
presidents. On their approval, it wa 
presented to, and approved by, 
company’s executive committee 
New York. Then Crowell-Collit 
was enlisted. 

Of the first 32 manufacturers ! 
whom Mr. Nolen, John W. McPhe* 
rin, publisher of American Magaa 
and E, A. Schirmer, executive vite 
president of Crowell-Collier, show 
the plan, 15 were signed by the 
cember 20 deadline. 


Some failed to becaus 


qualify 
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SUNDAY 


The Mayne Products Co. 


REFLECTIONS of salesmanship philosophy are televised 
52 Sundays a year by this panel of Dayton Sales Executive Club 
members, The half-hour show, a public service feature of station 
WLW.-D, brings to TV screens the significance of selling to "Our 
Way of Life." Ready to broadcast are (left to right): Ewing Stumm, 
director of sales training, National Cash Register Co.; Edgar W. 
Clark, merchandise director, Dayton Rubber Co.; John M. Wilson, 
vice-president in charge of sales at NCR and director of National 
Sales Executives, Inc.; Dr. E. B. O'Leary, head of the Economics 
Department, University of Dayton; Robert A. Mayne, president of 


LG 
at 


theirs primarily is an “ethical” drug 
business, and packaged medicines and 
wiletries are subordinate. Others 
ther do not make ‘‘large economy” 
wes or could not turn them out in 
ficient volume fast enough to meet 
the expected demand of 11,000 stores. 

To get the merchandising aids, a 
rug store must be stocked with each 
ifthe 15 participating products. 

In February, meetings are being 
ld in each of McKesson’s six re- 
gons—the Eastern, Boston; South- 
astern, Macon, Ga.; Southwestern, 
Memphis; Central, Minneapolis ; 
Midwestern, Chicago, and Western, 
‘an Francisco — at which executives 
McKesson and Crowell-Collier 

vl tell the 73 wholesale division 
‘ues managers how to tell the story 
“Operation Piggy Bank” to their 
salesmen, 

A self-liquidating premium cou- 
1 will be furnished by participat- 
'f druggists to any store customer 
rho buys one of the featured prod- 
“ts. These coupons, when accom- 
raied by 25 cents and sent to a 
"mium house by the store customer, 
“€ good for a plastic piggy bank 
“ver which symbolizes the thrift 
angle of the campaign. This proced- 
relieves druggists from the neces- 
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sity of redeeming coupons. 

A survey in New England last 
fall showed that 50% of the drug- 
gists’ customers interviewed read one 
or more C-C magazines. (C-C sells 
1.5 million copies of its magazines 
each month in drug stores.) Of their 
combined 9.7 million circulation, 
76% is in markets of less than 250,- 
000 population, where independent 
druggists are relatively stronger than 
in metropolitan areas. Nationally, 
duplication of circulation of A meri- 
can, Collier’s and the Companion is 
estimated at only 15%. 

This first group merchandising 
program to concentrate on large-size 
drug products is intended to develop 
“large-size customers” for independ- 
ent drug stores. One effect of it would 
be to discourage consumers from buy- 
ing smaller sizes of these products in 
such “non-drug” outlets as super 
markets. 

Crowell-Collier supports the pro- 
gram as a service to readers and a 
source of additional advertising. Mc- 
Kesson, the manufacturers and the 
retailers all are expected to develop 
larger and more loyal customers. 
And millions of consumers would 
save money from “Operation Piggy 


Bank.” 


Canton, Ohio 
is a Key 
FOOD Market 
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CLEVEL ANG 
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FOOD sales are 
45.5% above 
National Average 


spend $1,061 on food per 
family, per year. The na- 
tional average is $729; the 
| Ohio average is $770. The 
| 83,292 families in the 
Canton Metropolitan Area 
spend $66,030,000 on food 
alone. One newspaper, The 


| Key Facts: Canton families 
| 


Canton Repository, covers 
this market—96.7% city 
99.4% 


zone coverage; 
home delivered. 


and the 
| key to it 
is the... N 
Uj it 
NARA mm 
PUSITARY 
| ny 


A Brush-Moore newspaper, represented 
nationally by Story, Brooks & Finley 


6! 


A market not duplicated by any other nevwha 
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Opinions that make futures 


Every organization and every company (like every 

nation) has its important people whose opinions are 

listened to, respected, followed. Like waves from a 

pebble dropped in a pool, their opinions spread in important and 
ever-widening circles. The opinions these key people have 

and spread about your company, your product, your service can be 
mighty important to you, now and in the selling years to come. 
A growing amount of advertising (a 53% gain in 1951 over 1950) 
is being aimed at more than 450,000 such key people 

via “U.S. News & World Report.” Such advertising is often the 
most important single factor in making a sale. 


WM lass News Magazine 


These are days of quick, unexpected, 

and dramatic changes in everything that affects 

the business life, the income, and the decisions 

of America’s business and industrial men. More and more 
of them are turning to “U.S. News & World Report” 

for the essential news that guides their business thinking 
and business decisions. Our recent rise to 

more than 450,000 net paid circulation measures 

their increasing number. They comprise the 

important people of responsibility in management, 
production, development, sales, distribution, 

engineering, finance—the officers and key 

people of the companies and organizations 

you sell and serve. 


| 


newlagazine 
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LI S N Ss FIRST IN ADVERTISING GROWTH 
& ® CW 1951 Revenue Gain 53% Over 1950; Greatest in Its Field 


& World Report FIRST IN CIRCULATION GROWTH 


1951 First 6 months ABC Gain 23% Over 1950; 


Greatest in Its Field 
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PACKAGE WITH A THOUSAND FACES .. . will save 
Schenley Laboratories, Inc., thousands of dollars in container 
costs each year because many of the company's 105 drug 
products can be packaged in these multi-purpose cartons. 
Reason: Container itself carries only the company name, has 
an open window so that labels on bottles show through and 
become the package labels. Thus, through simple innova- 
tion of the open face, Schenley not only economizes, but 
creates family resemblance in the entire line of drug prod- 
ucts. Created by Schenley's package design specialists. 
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Packaging 
to Sell 


MULTIPLY BY SIX... and you have six times the turnover, 
six times the profit. This ‘multiplier carton does just that 
job, eliminating the usual camera-store practice of selling 
amateur movie reels in single units only. Compco Corp. 
supplies a sturdy, corrugated container with a purchase 
of six reels and cans, thereby providing a handy film chest 
to movie fans. Customers like the idea because with the 
container they can store movies in an orderly, indexed 
fashion. Reelchest-Pak designed by Compco advertising de- 
partment, made by the Stone Container Corp., Chicago. 


HANDLE 
WITH. 


HANDLE 
WITH CARE 


CLOSER IDENTIFICATION . . . between advertising, 
trademark and product is the function of these Chase 
Brass & Copper Co. cartons containing copper water. 
tubing. Other features: efficiency-engineered to elimi- 
nate bother of crating coils of tube in bulk or wooden 
cases; eases shipping, storage and identification prob- 
lems; easily carried; each carton holds from two to 
five 60-foot lengths of soft temper copper water tube, 
thus reducing carton disposal problems. Another ex- 
ample of practical industrial packaging created at the 
drawing-board. By Chase advertising department. 
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hat is Metalworking’s Destiny? 
As another fateful year unfolds, it is a fitting 
time to pause and take stock—not so much in 
terms of the immediate problems of today but 
more within the broader concepts of tomorrow. 

For, the world is changing. There is no 
road back to the yesterdays we sometimes fondly 
refer to as “normal.” 

This year the metalworking industry rounds 
out a dozen years of explosive growth and de- 
velopment. It has been a period of preparation 
for war, all-out war itself, a troubled readjust- 
ment to peace and now a buildup for what may 
be generations of armed peace. 

Metalworking sales have grown six-fold in 
the dozen years. Volume exceeds $100 billion 
a year and is still rising. Plant capacity has ex- 
panded far more rapidly than in any previous 
period. Except for local dislocations, we have 
full employment. Materials and manpower are 
the only limiting factors in the upward march of 
production and sales. 


Yet in the face of this opulence, many of 


you in industry are profoundly troubled. You 
are discouraged over prospects for the future. 
You see the fruits of your efforts being dissi- 
pated for nonproductive purposes by a national 
administration which you distrust. You see in- 
centives for producing disappearing. You fear 
that in the campaign against communism we 
will become the victims of the medicine rather 
than the disease. 

You see our material resources dwindling. 
Until a few years ago, we were net exporters of 
copper, lead, zinc and aluminum. Now we must 
import them along with such vital materials as 
tin, columbium and manganese. We depend in- 
creasingly on foreign sources for iron ore. Rich 
America is becoming a have-not nation. 

Each generation has believed that its prob- 
lems were bigger, more important and more 
dangerous than those surmounted by past gen- 
erations or perceivable for future generations. 
This generation is no exception. 

Yet, in the grand perspective, there are 
good reasons for believing present-day problems 


are of a historic and critical nature. Thoughtful 
men in industry are convinced that the next few 
years will be as fateful as this nation has faced 
or will face. 

Even so, American resourcefulness and _ in- 
genuity can be counted on to surmount the 
problems of these fateful years and carry the 
nation to new heights of prosperity and world 


influence. 


WE GLORY IN OUR PROGRESS 


The metalworking industry has contributed 
substantially in raising the standard of living in 
this country to levels which other peoples find 
incredible. With less than 6 per cent of the 
world’s land area and less than 7 per cent of 
its population, the United States has 70 per cent 
of the world’s automobiles, 60 per cent of its 
telephones, half of its radios. It has 50 per cent 
of the world’s steel production and about 40 per 
cent of its total manufacturing output. This 
wealth, all Americans share. 

To this achievement, many factors contrib- 
uted: A fertile country of continental propor- 
tions; a temperate climate; abundant and fairly 
well balanced mineral resources. Other nations 
with large land areas, rich resources and great 
populations have done relatively less with them. 

What then is the reason for the towering 
development that has characterized this country? 

The answer: Our productivity. It is our 
greatest national asset. It has enabled America 
to use its resources to achieve an unprecedented 
standard of living. It is America’s real genius. 

Why has American productivity been high- 
er? Not alone because of our wonderful ma- 
chines and gadgets. Not alone because of our 
assembly lines and mass production techniques. 

Our productivity has been higher because 


we always have had more incentives to offer. 


Many of the people who came to America 
were Old World malcontents. They were dis- 
satisfied with the limitations and restrictions of 
their governments and their economies. They, 
came here seeking larger opportunities. 

Once here, they made those opportunities, 
They established a freedom from government 
dictation and exploitation which released the 
talents, the genius and thrift of the people and 
which provided maximum stimulus and oppor- 
tunity for the individual. 

Thus were laid the foundations for our 
productivity—the freedom to produce and to 
retain a substantial portion of that production. 
This No. 1 incentive has led America to produce 
more than three-quarters of the world’s auto- 
mobiles, has caused a five-fold increase in living 
standards in the last 100 years and enables every 
working man in this country to possess comforts 
and conveniences in his home that are the envy 


of the rest of the world. 


IS INCENTIVE FADING? 


And this incentive now is in danger. In 
the present emergency it is being sapped by 
taxes, by controls over wages, materials, prices 
and profits, by inflation and by paternalism of 
government. 

Today, there is less incentive for people to 
produce, to save and to invest in business en- 
terprises. Paternalism by the federal goverr- 
ment protects and subsidizes the inefficient and 
improvident at the expense of the efficient and 
prudent. Inflation drains away the substance 
of that portion of our production we are per 
mitted to retain. 

Controls over wages, materials, prices and 
profits undermine initiative of the individual 
and of business management. So many dec: 
sions on how much we can produce, what we 
can make, the price we can charge, the profit 
we can keep and the wages we can earn ale 
made in Washington that little is left to the 
producer and the worker. 
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But the greatest threat to our incentive is 
progressively higher taxation which could en- 
velop and strangle the very system we are 
spending so many billions to defend. 


More federal taxes were collected during 
the past six postwar years ($262.6 billion) than 
in all the 156 previous years of the republic 
($254.2 billion) including the Roosevelt admin- 
istration and World War II. 

Today, federal levies alone may take two 
out of every three dollars earned by a business 
enterprise. One large metalworking company 
figures its tax load, which was 50 per cent during 
World War II, will be 68 per cent in 1952. Taxes 
take four dollars for every dollar paid in divi- 
dends. 

For business enterprise, the present tax 
structure lessens the demand for rigid control 
over expenditures. When expenses cost only 30 
cents to the dollar, management is less likely to 


demand a dollar’s worth of value in return. 


If present corporate taxes continue, mod- 
ernization and expansion of productive capaci- 
ties will become more difficult. There will be 
less incentive to risk available funds as venture 
capital. 

Small and new business will be discouraged, 
thus fostering monopoly and limitation of op- 
portunity. 

For individuals, the tax load also is stran- 
gling incentive. A Brookings Institution survey 
indicates that 95 per cent of the men queried 
believe high taxes are adversely affecting in- 
centives to work, to save and to invest. 

There is a tendency to “take it easy” after 
incomes reach certain levels. A manufacturer's 
agent on a plane to Florida early in November 
explained: “If I continue to work during the last 
two months of the year, the government will 
take half of what I earn in taxes. It just isn't 
worth the worry and strain.” 

In Great Britain, where income taxes are 
higher than in this country, even charwomen are 
refusing extra work because too much of the 
added compensation would go for taxes. In 


thousands of U. S. metalworking plants, man- 
agers blame taxes for absenteeism and for the 


reluctance of men to work overtime. 


WHAT MUST BE DONE? 


Since the threat to incentive arises largely 
from federal government policies the obvious 
and easiest answer is to damn the administration. 
While this may provide mild relief from the 
feeling of frustration that grips most of our 
people, it does nothing to remove or contain 
the threats. 

Even a change in the administration is not 
the whole answer, although it may be a neces- 
sary component. 

What is necessary is a re-examination, a re- 
evaluation and a redirection of our whole con- 
cept of politico-economic philosophy. 

The goal should be the re-establishment of 
incentive, which has been so much a part of our 
national progress. 

It is suggested that first we need a searching 
inventory of our whole economic position, in- 
cluding taxes and expenditures, debt, controls, 
prices, profits, materials, capacities, and of our 
domestic and global positions. 

From the results of this inventory, in which 
top-flight industry men would participate, it 
would be possible to lay down a course of action 
permitting maximum functioning of incentive. 
We would learn how much our economy can 
stand. 

The approach to such a study must be 
realistic and positive. On many measures there 
can be no turning back. In the complex system 
which we have evolved, some government con- 
trols are necessary and desirable. We must ac- 


cept the reality of a huge national debt and the 
inescapable fact that our obligations permit no 
depressions. Nor any wholesale deflation. 

America’s international leadership has be- 
come an obligation we cannot shirk. We must 
formulate sensible foreign policies and insist they 
be administered with fairness and consistency. 

Here at home we cannot overlook the ne- 
cessity for a large measure of social security (in 
providing for the aged, the disabled, the sick 
and the destitute, the question is not if, but 
how), protection of minorities and such develop- 
ments as the growth in influence of labor. 

Once a course of action is determined, 
industry must give it vigorous support. The 
objectives must be explained to all the people 
with sincerity and persuasiveness. This will 
require more than financial support, more than 
membership on committees or groups backing 
the program. It will require your personal ef- 
fort. It will require a selling job to professional 
people and to the children and youth in schools. 
It will require that you in industry make govern- 


ment your business. 


A PROGRAM FOR ACTION 


Some of the steps that must be taken for 
restoration of incentive already are well known 
to you in metalworking. Many are expressed in 
the January 7 issue of STEEL. Steps recommended 
include: 

We must make a more determined effort to 
eliminate or minimize non-essential expenditures 
in both civilian and military establishments. 

We must re-evaluate our international and 
foreign aid policies, which since 1940 have 
drained away $75 billion (net) of our resources. 

We must strive for a reduction in planned 
expenditures, which threaten continuing infla- 
tion and waste of resources. 

We must adopt a pay-as-we-go policy in the 
present emergency. 

We must review tax policies to halt the ex- 
treme progression in the present system. 

We must minimize politics in the formula- 


tion of controls over industry. 


In industry, we must redouble efforts to 
develop new cost-reducing innovations and bet- 
ter techniques to raise the output per unit of 


human effort and per dollar investment. 


WHAT IS OUR DESTINY? 


Should a co-ordinated and constructive pro- 
gram of action be made a fact—and it can be 
made a fact if we make it our business—Amer- 
ica’s future will be great. As a nation we will 
worry less about the dangers from without. 

The metalworking industry will double and 
redouble its productivity. It will contribute to 
the doubling and redoubling of our standard of 
living. 

We will solve the problems of dwindling 
resources through exploration to develop new 
sources for materials, development of alternate 
materials, discovery of new materials and better 
utilization of the materials we now have. 

We will harness the new forms of energy 
to make them do our will in turning out pro- 
ductive goods. 

We will achieve security through produc- 
tivity. 

Then we as a nation and as an industry 
can feel confidence and exhilaration in our 
strength, and once again become conscious of 
the splendor of our destiny. 
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HOW TO SPEED UP TRAINING OF 
MILLING MACHINE OPERATORS 


Universal Style Milling Mechine 


Kearney & Trecker visual training aids can 


Save time training operators . . . Help train supervisory personnel . . . 
improve vocational school machine shop courses 


As a service to industry and education, 
Kearney & Trecker offers three popular 
visual aids to complement your training 
of milling machine operators. 

These visual aids can help you train 
operators faster .. . do a more complete 
job. They help you do the kind of train- 
ing that saves money out in the shops 
— speeds up schedules and minimizes 
costly mistakes. Look over the descrip- 


FAM COURSE — We will loan you, withou chaty & compl 


ee-part training films (ir color) which 7 ith machine tot 

practice Special ¢: emphasis on the use and our os wee pee. rating pee une tive material below and send for the 

Complete with instructor's guide * ones that can help you. Kearney & 
‘ARY HANDBOOKS — Book [, “The Right and Wre Mitlin 

Practice.” sovers operation of che ostling machine inc iedian job te “4 Trecker Corp., 6784 West National 

faking the cut, selection and care of cutters, housekeeping and pot w= Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Precaution: 


e. 
& TL “The Milling F coe thine and Eta Attachments” cevers the pria 
ciples of ailing machine design, construction and attachments. 

Books I and 11 are 36 conte rae wake remittance out te Kearney & 
fe eae Carp., Milwaukee 14, Wieconsin. Check or conan ‘ordé x o 
€.0.D.'s or stamps please 
—_ STUDYVIEW OF UNIVERSAL STYLE MILLING MACHINE This 

x 60” color ctudyview of a univerest milling machine gives the 
2 Fil a etearty defined ifluetration of the machine, its construction and 
elements of operation and maintenance. Na charge 
AY applications showid be made so oficial company or school tetteriend® Troinses 
ame poke individual gtchoset of Books i and tt without officiat letterhead. trerrwe 
rst tan muke graep porchores of Banks f wed Hf, 


BUSINESS PAPER advertisements acquaint users with a practical service. 


Product-Use Training 
Wins Friends for K &T 


Based on an interview by J. Paul O'Brien with 
RALPH W. BURK, Vice-President in 
Charge of Sales, Kearney & Trecker Corp. 


You can acquire a customer these days just by allowing 
4 prospect to buy one of your machine tools. But you can 
win a lasting friend by helping him train green operators 
in the most efficient ways to use a $5,000 to $50,000 piece 
of capital equipment. There never is a shortage of service. 
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Machine tools are one of our criti- 
cal shortages. Skilled labor to operate 
them on second and third shifts is 
hard to find. But if Kearney & 
Trecker Corp., Milwaukee machine 
tool builder, has anything to do with 
it, there will be no shortage of aids 
to teach a new crop of operators how 
to get the most out of a $5,000, $10,- 
000 or $50,000 piece of capital equip- 
ment. 

Kearney & Trecker maintains that 
it is not enough to sell tools to cus- 
tomers, though they may be desperate 
to get them now. Machine tools are 
sold on the basis of the rate of return 
which the purchaser can expect as a 
result of efficient operation. If a tool 
is idle, or used in training work, the 
company can compute its loss in net 
income. If the machine is operated 
improperly by poorly trained help, 
the “down time” for maintenance 
and repair is likely to be exorbitant. 

As part of its sales-service pro- 
gram, K & T has offered, since 1942, 
courses to help manufacturers, wheth- 
er customers or not, to train new 
machine shop personnel, and to pro- 
vide for skilled operators advanced 
training in the newest practices in 
operation and maintenance of ma- 
chine tools. 

The training course is based on 
the operation of K & T milling ma- 
chines, but the principles are appli- 
cable to other types of equipment. 

K & T management recognizes 
that many men now going into fac- 
tories, particularly new defense pro- 
duction plants, have never operated 
a milling machine or lathe. And it is 
K & T’s belief that training in only 
the rudiments of operation is not 
enough. Training in efficient opera- 
tion and proper maintenance is a 
must, to avoid unnecessary break- 
downs. 

“Our own shop,” explains Ralph 
W. Burk, vice-president in charge of 
sales, ‘should be the last word in 
good machine practice. We provide 

the training tools, and the people who 
get them know how to apply them in 
their ow n training program. Z 

The K & T training kit includes a 
five-part film, a poster study-view of 
a universal milling machine which 
illustrates and identifies the basic 
parts of the machine, and two ele- 
mentary textbooks on construction, 
operation and maintenance of ma- 
chine tools. 

The training film is loaned with- 
out charge to machine tool users and 
to educational institutions. And the 
study-view poster is given free of 
charge. The charge for each of the 
textbooks is only 50 cents. 

The present program is an out- 


growth of K & T’s successful World 
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War II training plan. Between 1942 
and 1944 the company distributed 
some 65,000 textbooks. 

“The training course fits well into 
our over-all service program,” points 
out Mr. Burk. ‘We offer it in our 
advertisements in metalworking busi- 
ness publications and through sales- 
men who operate out of our eight 
district offices and through dealers 
handling our line.” 

The program, Mr. Burk says, costs 
Kearney & Trecker about $15,000 a 
year. At present, 45 complete courses 
are available for distribution on re- 
quest. All of them include films, 


A 9-COUNTY MARKET 
With 
1950 Farm Income 
f 


$62,551 ,000* 


*Sales Management, 
1951 Survey of 
Buying Power 


The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
that cover this rich, grow- 
ing market in the South’s 
No. 1 state. 

The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
in the South offering a 
Monthly Grocery Inven- 
tory—an ideal test mar- 
ket. 

The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
completely blanketing an 
important 9-county seg- 
ment of North Carolina. 


YOU CAN’T COVER NORTH 
CAROLINA WITHOUT THE 


WINSTON-SALEM TWIN CITY 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


MORNING SUNDAY EVENING 
National Representative: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
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posters and textbooks or manuals. 


The films show all parts of a mill- 
ing machine and guide _ trainees 
through each step of operation and 
maintenance. “Textbooks are for in- 
dividual use and supplement the films 
by showing sketches of each individ- 
ual machine part and by explaining 
its function in the machine as a 
whole. They also illustrate the right 
and wrong way to care for each part 
and include instructions on operation 
and maintenance. 

Until recently K & T had only 20 
of the film parts of the course to 
loan. At one time, many large com- 
panies such as Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., Vickers, Inc., Bell Aircraft 
Corp., and Armstrong Cork Co. 
bought outright complete courses, in- 
cluding films. But today, K & T 
sells only the textbook part of the 
course, preferring to keep the films 
and posters under its own control. 
Those who want textbooks or want 
to use the films and posters need only 
send their requests to Kearney & 
Trecker’s Employe-Public Relations 
Department. 

In measuring the value of the 
training course to Kearney & Treck- 
er, Mr. Burk points out that the 
company has relied on the comments 
of its sales personnel and on letters 
which praise the course. He reports 
that salesmen are 100% in favor of 
the program. Favorable response 
from users of the course and from 
salesmen has encouraged the company 
to use several two-page advertise- 
ments in business publications. 

Kearney & Trecker milling ma- 
chines range from the smallest stand- 
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ard unit costing about $7,000 to spe. 
cially designed machines which can 
do many metal cutting operations at 
one time, many of them costing more 
than $100,000. 

“So,” says Mr. Burk, “when a cus. 
tomer invests in our machines there 
is considerable capital outlay in. 
volved. For that reason we want to 
assure the very best performance, 
And to get that, proper training of 
personnel to handle the machines js 
necessary.” 


That Extra Plus 


From the company’s viewpoint, 
Mr. Burk says the course has helped 
to acquaint thousands of new indus 
trial workers with the name of 
Kearney & Trecker. 


“Of necessity,’ Mr. Burk points 
out, “all milling machines should be 
accurate instruments. While we claim 
some advantages for our machines 
and other companies claim some for 
theirs, there can’t be much difference 
in the way of production and none in 
the way of accuracy. The company 
making an inferior machine would 
soon be out of business. 


“This condition therefore points 
up the service factor in selling the 
machines. And that is where the 
training program comes in. Through 
it, we have demonstrated that we are 
giving the best possible service to our 
customers. We are training new 
workers, and we are teaching pre- 
ventive maintenance of machines— 
and that is something that pays divi- 
dends to our customers and to Kear- 
ney & Trecker.” 


: 


“The wife said she wanted to see how much I could get done with Junior 
getting into everything.” 
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Who's going to 


There are two markets that salesmen have long 
exploited in their efforts to increase volume: 


l. Present customers 


2. Companies served by competitors 


In fact, the emphasis on traditional ways of 
getting business by sales to present customers or 
by taking business away from competitors may 
make us overlook the fact that a tremendous 


third market is developing right under our noses. 


In the next ten years there will be millions of 
dollars of new business to be done . . . business 
which just didn’t exist before. This is the 
important third market that is not now being 
sold by anyone. 


ltis a market that, by 1960, will be composed 
of 18,000,000 new people . . . 5,400,000 new fami- 
lies. To serve these millions, there will be thou- 
sands of new plants come into existence, filled 
with new equipment, chewing up countless tons 
of materials and supplies. And most important 
ofall, this new industrial giant will be managed 


largely by men who are not now wedded to any 


supplier 


either you or your competitors. 


sell the third market? 


Who will sell this third market? Which com- 
panies will dominate the expanded economy of 
the next decade? 


The markets of 1960 will belong to the com- 
panies that start planning for them and working 
toward them now. And these companies which 
outstrip competition will have had the benefit of 


a continuing long range advertising program. 


It will be consistent advertising which recognizes 
both immediate problems and the big job ahead. 
It will be advertising treated as a capital invest- 
ment and geared to basic company planning. 


That kind of program year after year establishes 
a company firmly in its field...and in the 
minds of the men who will be doing the buying 


two, five and ten years from now. 


i DENTON Siang 


PENTON BUILDING e CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


FEBRUARY 


For factual information on the 
Detroit Market— write to the Pro- 
motional and Research Depart- 
ment. 


459,808 565,718 

highest weekday highest Sundoy trading 
circulation of aga circulation. 

any Detroit newspaper. 


A. 8. C. figures for 6-month period 
ending September 30, 1951 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Roca MOLING 
ISL ano 
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among Sales Management's 
162 Metropolitan County Areas 


I: you're planning a newspaper 
campaign to cover the first 100 
markets according to Buying 
Power, then over 234,000 Quad- 
Citians are equipped in the 
pocket book to respond. Factories 
on the Illinois side of the Quad- 
Cities sign 65% of the payroll. 
And you cover Rock Island, 
Moline and East Moline (3 of 
the 4) 


when you use 


Zhe ROCK ISLAND 7¥egus 
Zee MOLINE Dseated 


THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO., National Representative 


UCI Ope pee 


"I'd Like to Have You Meet..." 


Harry Kursh; SM's new (and first) industrial 
editor, is that rara avis, a born-and-raised New 
Yorker. Anyone born in one of the boroughs other 
than Manhettan, according to Harry, is a New 
Yorker merely by tolerance—and subway. 


And what, you ask, is SM doing with 
an industrial editor, New Yorker or else? 
Just this: More than 30% of our readers 
are industrial sales executives who sell raw materials, plant equip- 
ment or maintenance and operating supplies. And we aim to please 
them too. Furthermore, there is, today, a far greater interest in 
scientific sales management and so, after interviewing, literally, hun- 
dreds of potential people for this important new editorial post SM’s 
editors felt that Harry—who has, among other things, an MA in 
International Economics—best fitted the qualifications for the job. 


He's this sort of guy: Ten days after Pearl Harbor he left NYU, enlisted 
in the Navy and proceeded to cover more theaters than an asbestos cur- 
tain. His first two years were spent on tankers and freighters in the 
North Atlantic and Caribbean. Then he was transferred to the Pacific 
on Admiral Nimitz's staff. 


Out of service, Harry went back to NYU, did so well that he was 
up for a Rhodes scholarship. Rather than postpone his career two 
years with study in England he accepted, instead, a special scholar- 
ship, given by the Institute for International Education, studied at 
the University of Southampton. 


Shop Talk on the New York Central 


The man sitting next to me in the train turned out to be a salesman, 
and we quickly fell into shop talk. 


He said business, with him, had been better during the last six 
months that at any time in his history. I asked why. He said, “Oh... 
I think maybe I’m J/earning.” I said, “For instance? .. .” 


A few of his answers might, I think, interest you: 


"For one thing,” he told me, “I've learned to cut out the palaver and 
get down to business quickly when | face a prospect or a group of pros- 
pects. Quite often people seem tc take off on the weather, baseball, 
politics or just an entertaining story, because they simply want to seem 
friendly. Or they may be just a little ill at ease. 


“Now I take the initiative in coming quickly to the purpose of 
my call. I usually make a point of saying I respect my prospect's 
time. As I’ve continued to do this, I find that the men I call on seem 
grateful when I take this kind of action, and I’m sure they respect 
me for it. In my business I need prospect-confidence. I don’t want to 
be known only as a cheerful ‘breeze-shooter.’ I actually believe that 
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this more business-like approach is the reason why more of my cus- DO TH ESE TWINS 
tomers are now coming to me for advice at times when they feel 


they need help. That’s lesson I’ve learned.” He thought < - 
gga elp it’s one lesson I’ve learnec e thought a mo LOOK ALIKE TO YOU? 


Then he said, "There's another thing, too. | seem to have cycles—up's Parade and Toni know 
and down's—as | work. I've learnea to recognize them, and to do some- M ‘ 
thing about them. On both the upswing, and the downgrade. When I've there sa difference 


hit one of those barren spells, when | just can't seem to hit any pay-dirt, 
and several weeks go by without any sizable orders, | used to have a 
tendency to just sit and stew. Ther | learned that the best way to get 
over both my low state of mind and my lack of productivity was to get 
active . . . maybe make nearly twice as many calls as normal. 


These identical twins were pictured in 
identical ads for Toni Home Permanent. 

But one picture did more for Toni — 
because Toni put it in Parade. 


“When I’m in an ‘up’ cycle, I’m full of confidence, and instead | 

Pte sa , ; 
of sitting back and admiring the results of a good week’s work, I 
deliberately neglect my desk work, lengthen my day a little, and take 
on some of the really tough prospects on my list. Often I sell them. | 
These are men I just don’t want to face when business isn’t good, | 
because they’re tough cookies to handle and I just don’t seem to have 
the extra energy and moral courage to face them. | 


1ip- “So, now, when I have an ‘up,’ I keep trying to extend it... to 
make the most of it.” 


pase 
- in 
1un- A few minutes later my new-found friend pulled out of his pocket a 
M’s piece of printed promotion concerning one of the products his company 
; manufactures. It was a simple piece—done in black and white only. The 
\ in ; ; 
: salesman pointed to the upper right-hand corner where there was a 3 
job. rubber-stamp imprint, in bright green, showing the salesman's name, | In Parade, the Toni ad pulled 80% 
address, and telephone number. | more readers per dollar than the same 
| ad in atop weekly—146% more than in 
d | atop women’s service magazine, accord- 
oa “See that?” he asked me. “It’s one of the insignificant things that ing to Starch surveys. 
ne seems to make a big difference. I used to use the same stamp, but with | Unusual? No. In the last 3% years, 
ic black ink. My name and phone number just didn’t stand out in con- | Parade led in readers per dollar in 651 
trast with the other stuff on the page. I found, on several occasions, | of all 670 identical ads seen in weekly 
that prospects were telling me, ‘I didn’t know where to reach you.’ | and women’s magazines. 
wee They just hadn’t noticed the stamp. So I switched to green ink.” 
two 
olar- He pulled more promotion pieces out of his brief case. 
ed at 


“These help, too,” he said. “I used to try to do most of my work 
by talking. Now I’ve disciplined myself to leave at least one printed 
promotion piece with every man I call on. Sometimes I mark it up 
with a red pencil to stress points I’ve made in my presentation. Some- 

an, times I star whole paragraphs which cover points time didn’t allow 
me to make, and I ask the prospect to be sure to read them. I’ve seen 
these things kicking around on prospects’ desks weeks after the date 

st six I left them there. Sometimes they bring ‘dead’ prospects to life long 

_ after my call. The need didn’t exist when I was there—but it de- 
veloped later.” 


This seems to me to be a good sample of what can happen when a 
salesman learns how to analyze his own selling techniques. He gets to 


— 7 — 
and the place where he is consciously asking himself—and insisting on a Alert editing ogg age age 
ros- specific answer—"If | got such good results here, what was right that | best-read ae t's in the big ; 

did? And if | faiied there, what was wrong?" million circulation class and offers 20% 
— or more coverage in 2,000 rich markets. 
em 


Want better readership for your ad- 
Of course it doesn’t do any good just to get an answer. The vertising? 
salesman must take the answer to heart sufficiently to force himself 
to multiply his “‘rights” and eliminate or reduce his “wrongs.” But — 
when he does, the nicest things in the world begin to happen to his put it in 
commission checks. 


yse of 
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A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor. 
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IN EACH COUNTY: He's farmers’ trouble-shooter, counselor, “father confessor.” 


County Agent: Why He's a 
Good Man for You to Know 


BY T. K. WOLFE ©* Director of Distribution 


Southern States Cooperative 


lf your product is used on the land or by the farmer's family, 


the county agent can be a key man in your sales effort. He's 


a semi-public employe, alert to new products and practices. 


But first you must learn the rules governing his relationships. 


Are you tapping to your satisfac- 
tion that great reservoir of potential 
business in the farm market? If not, 
it will pay you to know the County 
Agricultural Agent. There are some 
3,000 county agents in the United 
States—one in practically every coun- 
ty, many of them having one or more 
assistants. 

The county agent is a public em- 
ploye selected and paid jointly by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the State Agricultural Col- 
lege and the county board of control 
(supervisors or commissioners). He 
is the hub of the wheel of agriculture 
in the county, the center of agricul- 
tural activity, the fountain-head of 
agricultural information. He is the 
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farmers’ trouble-shooter, counselor 
and “father confessor.” He knows 
the needs, desires and hopes of farm 
families. He is a good man for you 
to know. Most of them are born to 
the land, farm reared, graduates of 
agricultural colleges, and many of 
them own and operate farms. 

The county agent generally has his 
headquarters at the county seat, often 
in the courthouse. It is his responsi- 
bility to work closely with farm fam- 
ilies to the end that they may make 
the business of farming pay better 
and enjoy a higher standard of liv- 
ing. He is the liaison between the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the State Agricultural 
College on one hand and farm fami- 


lies on the other. He is charged with 
the duty of bringing—extending— 
to farm people information that will * 
be most useful to them—hence the 
term “agricultural extension work or 
service.” Although he looks to the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture and his State Agricultural 
College as the main sources of infor- 
mation, he is ever alert to all sources, 
In his position as public employe, he 
must work impartially with commer- 
cial companies and not recommend 
the products of any one organization, 
He is, however, interested in having 
full information on the services and 
products commercial organizations 
may have to offer—products that bid 
fair to be useful to farmers. The 
county agent welcomes this informa- 
tion and as quickly as practical passes 
it on to farm families. He also is 
anxious to have the help of commer- 
cial organizations in disseminating 
facts. 

The county agent ranks high in 
the estimation of farm people. He 
is their representative and works in 
their interest. His standing with his 
constituency is well expressed by L. 
S. Hartley, one-time county agent 
and now manager of agricultural de- 
velopment of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co.: “The county agent's 
O.K. is somewhat similar to the Good 
Housekeeping Seal of Approval as 
far as a lot of local farmers are con- 
cerned.” 


Can Co-ordinate Programs 


You can help the county agent and 
he can help you. It’s a good idea to 
visit with him, learn what his pro 
gram is for the year, and develop a 
plan whereby you can_ co-ordinate 
your program with his. You will 
find him approachable and _ coopera 
tive. 

An excellent illustration of effec 
tive working relationship — between 
county agents and industry is the Vir- 
ginia 4-H Rural Electrification Pro- 
gram. It is conducted by the Agn- 
cultural Extension Service of the Vir 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks 
burg, Va., and co-sponsored by the 
Westinghouse Educational Found« 
tion and 16 power suppliers in the 
state, including the Appalachian 
Electric Power Co., Old Dominion 
Power Co., The Potomac Edison 
Co., Virginia Electric and Power 
Co., and various rural electric & 
operatives. 

The objectives of this program are: 

“1. To develop active interest 
electrical methods and equipment 
used on farms and in homes, and 
determine and develop practical i 
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"RURAL WOMEN ARE EXCEPTIONALLY 
RESPONSIVE TO /geé¢ PROMOTIONS” 


“Preference for home permanent waves is very great 
in small towns and on farms,” says R. N. W. Harris, 
President of The Toni Home Permanent Company. 

“We have spearheaded our campaigns in rural 
magazines such as Country Gentleman. It speaks the 
farm woman’s own language and reflects her own in- 


terests. This gives our advertising more power, even 


though it is the same copy we use in other magazines.” 

Country Gentleman’s circulation of 2,300,000 is 
concentrated among the top-half farm families 
who earn 90% of our entire farm income. Good 
customers not only for farm equipment, but for 
cosmetics, foods, appliances, textiles, transportation 


... every product for better living. 


Dealers coast-to-coast say: “Country Gentleman helps me most fo sell my best rural customers.” 
And business places more advertising here than in any other farm magazine. 


‘A current feature of Country Gentleman,” 
says Ruth Hogeland, Beauty Editor, ‘is a 
series of Home Beauty Jamborees—per- 
sonal care demonstrations staged by Country 
Gentleman in rural women’s own homes— 
then featured in the magazine to help rural 
women everywhere. Thousands of women 
have taken part in these demonstrations, in 
which all products used are nationally known 
brands available in any drug store.”’ 
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New Products Need 
Special Treatment but 


Oa eee cum came cee cee cee ees cee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oo 
... Jacques Kreisler’s introductory 
promotion for their new 
FLIRTATION WATCHBAND 
achieved substantially greater 
color and dimension, thanks to 
this attractive little display. 
Designed for window or counter 
use, this unit carries one of the 
actual watchbands-—and makes 
maximum capital of the 
“Pompadour” lady featured in 
Kreisler’s national advertising. If 
you need a display that really 
registers your new product and its 
advertising, better have it... 
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Sales Engineered by 


CONSOLIDATED 


Lithographing Corporation 
MEMBER OF THE POINT OF PURCHASE ADVERTISING INSTITUTE 
Main Office and Plant: Glen Cove Rd. Carle Place, L. | 


Sales Offices in Philadelphia, Chicago, Louisville and Tampa 


“How Can I Use a "Test Market' 
to Increase My Profits?" 


Marketing executives in widely diversified industries have come to Gould, 
Gleiss & Benn, Inc. with this question. In answer, Gould, Gleiss & Benn, 
Inc. has prepared a brochure which shows how a Test Market will enable 
you to forecast accurately the success or failure of a proposed operation . . 

enable you to map your marketing strategy with FACTS, not guesses, as 
your guide. 


Here Are a Few Instances Where a Test Market Can Help You 


1. Test advertising effectiveness 7. Change a channel of distribution 
2. Introduce a new product 8. Try a merchandising deal 

3. Change packages 9. Measures salesmen's efforts 

4. Test advertising copy themes 10. Test pricing levels 

5. Try a premium 11. Test consumer attitudes 

6. Increase sales effort 12. Evaluate competitive activity 


It is vital that today’s marketing activities be based on accurate information 
. Gould, Gleiss & Benn, Inec., can supply that information. 


Gould, Gleiss & Benn’s qualified research people operating under the control 
of experienced market research executives are now serving national, sectional 
and local organizations, both large and small—they are ready to serve you. 


GOULD, GLEISS & BENN, INC. 


CHICAGO 10 17 West Ontario, SUperior 7-9168 
ATLANTA 5 1734 Candler Building, Main 4673 
HOUSTON 2 1213 Capitol Avenue, Preston 8337 
WASHINGTON 5 412 Albee Building, Republic 2990 
FORT WAYNE 3 1137 Rivermet Avenue, Eastbrook 1309 


Marketing Consultants @ Market Research @ Sales Analysis @ Sales Planning 


provements for more profitable and 
enjoyable life. 

“2. To acquire a working knowl- 
edge and skill in the most effective 
and profitable use of electricity on 
the farm and in the home. 

“3. To develop plans for using 
electricity and electrical equipment 
most efficiently in the improvement 
of the farm, the home and the com- 
munity. 

“4. To help others to acquire this 
knowledge and skill in improving 
farm and home methods and raising 
standards of living in the commu- 
nity.” 

In 1950 about 1,000 4-H Club 
members, farm boys and girls, par- 
ticipated. In 1951 around 4,000 
members from 69 of the state’s 100 
counties were enrolled. It is  esti- 
mated that in 1952 the number will 
total 8,000. 

Various achievement _ incentives, 
such as trips, gold watches, cash, 
plaques and college scholarships, are 
given by the co-sponsors. Also, dele- 
gates from the Clubs that meet cer- 
tain requirements come to Richmond, 
Va., each fall to participate in the 
State 4+-H Farm and Home Electric 
Congress. 


Learn about Electricity 


In brief, the ‘‘purpose of this pro- 
gram is to help 4+-H members to learn 
more about electricity and its uses in 
the home and on the farm.” The 
working relationship has been mu- 
tually effective, as evidenced by the 
rapid increase in number of partici 
pants, the length of time the pro- 
gram has been operating and the ex- 
pansion of incentives on the part of 
the co-sponsors. The power suppliers 
and the appliance manufacturers are 
anxious to expand the use of their 
products and services and_ increase 
sales. County agents are equally ar- 
xious to have farm families buy these 
products and services. for better liv- 
ing. ‘The activities, therefore, are ot 
mutual interest and concern, espe 
cially since nine out of 10 farms in 
this county have electricity from 
power lines. 

Business is aware of the inter-rela- 
tionships that exist between it and 
agriculture, as shown by the state 
ment of Hubert P. Burdette, chair 
man of the Maryland Bankers Asso 
ciation: . 

“The bankers of Maryland are 1 
creasingly aware of the importance 
of agriculture, not only to them, but 
to the economy of the state as 4 
whole. Within recent years, work 
ing both independently and through 
the Maryland Bankers Association, 
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they have sponsored farmer-banker 
meetings and farm demonstrations at 
which sound conservation practices 
were illustrated and explained.” 
John H. Holton, vice-president, 
Carrier Corp., believes that the first 
json to be learned in dealing with 
farmers is that the farm and rural 
requirements are frequently different 
from those of the urban field. He 
credits the wide acceptance by farm 
families of the food freezer manu- 
factured by his company in large 
measure to the initial field survey 
and development 


carried on with 
farm families to find out the types 
and sizes of freezers that would be 

n greatest demand. 

L. E. Pettyjohn, manager of the 
Agricultural and Livestock Depart- 
ment, American Bank and Trust Co., 
Suffolk, Va., says: “I represent my 
bank at county agent meetings. The 
banks of the county (Nansemond) 
snd the county agent and his as- 
jstant to the Banker-Farmer Meet- 
ing held each year at Natural Bridge, 
Va. I buy the calves for the calf 
projects supervised by the county 
agent, serve as treasurer of calf sales, 
and assist in financing the calf proj- 
ects.” 


Campanies Sponsor Projects 


County Agent T. M. Hepler, 
Montgomery County, Va., president 
of the State County Agents’ Associa- 
tion, has found the sponsorship of 
county agents’ projects by commercial 
organizations very worth while. “A 
company may sponsor a pig or calf 
breeding project, as a bank in Chris- 
tiansburg, Va., and a civic club in 
Radford, Va., have in my county. 
This is of great help in starting proj- 
ects with club members whose par- 
ets are not inclined or financially 
able to supply the animals needed, 
thus aiding underprivileged members 
who may later become good citizens 
and supporters of extension work and 
incidentally good customers. A com- 
pany may agree to furnish feed at 
wholesale price for a 4-H dairy or 
hef-fitting demonstration. This 
would encourage 4-H members and 
adults to participate. Machinery 
companies may furnish machinery, 
operators and fuels to aid in a pasture 
fnovating demonstration, thus cre- 
ating more interest in and attendance 
tt the demonstration.” 

_D. B. Hendrix, county agent, 
‘vier County, Tenn., president of 
the County Agents’ Association of his 
tate, has learned from experience 
that county agents gain much in 
working closely with commercial 
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ALL BUSINESS 


'SLOCAL! 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


In tune 
with the times 


Business and Government forecasts big 
things in 1952. Production, employment, 
incomes, savings and SALES will set new, 
big records in the year ahead. 


As usual, the Syracuse, N. Y., Market is 
in tune with the times—and ahead,.of this 
trend. Syracuse manufacturing new 
plant and equipment expenditures started 
or completed in 1951 total more than 50 
million dollars. 


Add to this, New York Central’s 6 million 
dollar improvement program in the Syra- 
cuse area and Western Electric’s 2% mil- 
lion outlay for their new distributing 
center. Western Electric’s choice of Syra- 
cuse for their upstate distributing head- 
quarters is typical of leading manufac- 
turers. Syracuse, N. Y., Hub of the 
Empire State offers geographical advan- 
tage to economic distribution. This econ- 
sistent expansion contributes to increased 
employment and greater buying power. 


Whether you are launching a test cam- 
paign or planning expansion of your pres- 
ent sales program, this proven market 
assures MAXIMUM SUCCESS. 


SYRACUSE NEWSPAPER’ CIRCULATION 
provides complete coverage of this key 
market. Today, more than 205,000 daily 


and 324,000 Sunday circulation delivers 
the message of manufacturer and retailer 
to this great ready-to-buy, able-to-buy 
audience. 


HERALD JOURNAL — POST STANDARD 


(Evening) (Morning) 


HERALD-AMERICAN POST-STANDARD 


(Sunday) (Sunday) 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 


groups, for they, too, have a vital 
interest in the welfare of people. 
“We find that their judgment and 
advice are valuable in the promotion 
of the county program. Commercial 
groups can and do give liberally of 
their time and means in sponsoring 
and promoting youth and community 
activities which are designed to im- 
prove the financial, social and spirit- 
ual welfare of the people whom they 
serve.” 

The county agent is not a sales- 
man. His work is educational. He 
is expected to have and to supply farm 
families with information on avail- 
able products and services and to be 
unbiased in his recommendations: 

1. The county agent should not be 
expected to recommend a_ specific 
brand or product, unless it is the only 
one of its kind on the market. He 
can, for example, promote the use by 
farmers of a balanced ration such as 
a 20% protein dairy feed. It is in 
order for a commercial company to 
publicize that they sell a feed that 
meets the requirements set forth by 
the county agent, if the fact war- 
rants it. 

2. The county agent should not be 
expected to compare one product 
with another. For example, if farm 


freezers are involved, it is the respon- 
sibility of the county agent to de- 
scribe what he believes are the needs 
of farmers in the way of such equip- 
ment. It is then very much in order 
for the manufacturer to indicate that 
his product meets the requirements 
mentioned by the county agent, if 
such is the case. 

3. The county agent should indi- 
cate, for example, to farmers the an- 
alysis of fertilizer needed to carry 


Plan Carefully— 
The business you save may 
be your own. 
—Anonymous 


out the program he is sponsoring. He 
should not be expected to recommend 
the brand carrying that analysis. 
County agents are instructed, as a 
general policy, not to recommend the 
products of a specific company, but 
rather to limit their recommendations 
to recommended practices. There is 
no objection to the county agent be- 
ing quoted on his recommendations 


regarding such practices. If these few 
simple rules are followed the county 
agent will be kept free of embarrass. 
ment and in the best position to help 
commercial companies in stepping up 
their sales. 

“Cooperation between commercial 
companies and county agents Creates 
confidence as well as more and better 
business” is the concise and _ to-the. 
point summation of the subject by 
State Agent Leader C. A. Mahan, 
Kentucky Extension Service. It will 
increase the number of farmers using 
recommended practices; will increase 
and stabilize income, and will in. 
crease business, according to L, B, 
Dietrick, director of the Virginia Ex. 
tension Service and head policy-maker 
for Virginia county agents. 

The biggest advantage of commer- 
cial concerns and county agents work- 
ing together is that both groups can 
do their obs quicker, easier, more ef- 
fectively and more efficiently than 
when they work independently, ac- 
cording to C. R. Ripley, Monroe 
County, W. Va., president of the 
West Virginia County Agents’ Asso- 
ciation. 

A person worth meeting is the 
county agent, if you would step up 
sales and help consumers live better, 


ONLY THE TRIBUNE IN SOUTH BEND 


The great South Bend market — %-million people — is 


Che 


Soulh Mend 
Cribune 


saturated by the South Bend Tribune. Outside circulation 
is negligible. No other paper to buy when you test, de- 
velop, or maintain this market. This, plus a milline rate 
that’s lower than the national average, gives relief to 
strained ad budgets. Write for free, new market data book 
entitled “Test Town, U.S. A.” 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. « 


The South Bend, Ind. Market: 
7 Counties, 1/2 Million People 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE? 


— 
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THE PITTSBURGH 


POST-GAZETTE 
MADE ADVERTISING HISTORY 


IN 1951 


1. The Post-Gazette published more advertising 
during 1951 than in any year in its entire his- 
tory—an increase of 1,261,261 lines over its 


previous peak year. 


2. The Post-Gazette was the only Pittsburgh 
daily newspaper to set an all-time advertising 
high in 1951. 


Now, more than ever, more advertisers are using the 


Pitisburgh Post-Gazette 


One of America's Great Newspapers 


Represented Paul Block, Jr. 


nationally by William Block 
Moloney, Regan & Schmitt Publishers 
Based on figures from Media Reports 
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ora na 
(All Purpose) 
/Portable 7] 


Akiminum 
X Easel) 
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AVOID CHALK DUST. Use clean, modern 
paper pads for visualizing your talk. Write 
or draw with smooth, colored wax cray- 
ons. The versatile All-Purose Portable 
Easel was designed for use with these 
paper pads. Also ideal for flip-over charts, 
large or small cardboard charts. 


ORAVISUAL COMPANY, INC. 


68 Jackson Street Stamford, Conn. 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


dynamic new tool for selling . * 


blacklight activated 


FLUORESCENT 
CHALK... 


Spark your talks at... 


@ sales meetings 
@ dealer presentations 


Writes on any board surface 


Complete set includes six 24-70 
radiant colors blacklight SET 
chalk. fob NYC 


1—42"' Blacklight Fixture (15 W-T 30 watt) 


NORCO MANUFACTURI 


NG CO. 


Manuf f Blacklit I 
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EMPTY HANDED .. 


with a sales tool... 


. salesman has tough time holding buyer's attention. But 


a) 


Y 
y 


KZ 


. .. the buyer's eye doesn’t waver and wander, and the story is told without 


error. That's why... 


Pure Oil Shows ‘em How 
To Sell Through Sight... 


. . . and with charts and easels, proves to its own staff 


that sales tools are better producers than a gift of gab. 


Not all salesmen like to use sales 
tools. We found that out, here at 
Pure Oil. 

Problem: to convince salesmen that 
it was to their profit to use such 
tools; that by their use they could 
cut down resistance and make their 
own jobs easier. 

Method: Through actual research 
in the field, we have proved that we 
can do a better job of selling our oil 


and our services if we help our sales 
men show what our oil will do for 4 
customer. So, to sell sales tools t 
our men we resorted to sales tools. 
We pitched in with charts, easels 
films—all types of visual aids—t 
tell our story to groups of our own 
salespeople. Key sales promotion mei 
delivered such presentations to field 
management. Field sales manage! 
carried the story to their own people. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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As told BY ROBERT WISHMEIER 


Sales Promotion Department, The Pure Oil Co. 


It took time and concentration, but 
we know it has paid off in dollar sales 
results. 

Here’s what we found out about 
sales tools: 

1. Variety: One sales tool won't 
do the job. One sales tool won’t ap- 
peal to all of our salesmen any more 
than one sales tool, even in enthus- 
jastic hands, will appeal to all of 
their prospects. So, provide a selec- 
tion and your salesman will be more 
likely to pick the one that will do 
him the most good. 

2. Introduction: Sales tools should 
be properly introduced. You can’t 
mail them out and get them used. 
Salesmen have to be told what the 
sales tool is designed to do, what it 
contains, and how it is to be used and 
why. In other words, you’ve got a 
detailed job to do .. . and unless you 
do it, look out. 

3. Training: After you've told 
your salesman about the material sup- 
plied, after you’ve told him how the 
tools are used, you must get right 
down to hard facts and show how 
they are to be used. But your sales- 
man will still have two strikes on 
him unless he practices with his tools. 

4. Follow-Up: After your sales 
tools are in the field you have to fol- 
low up. You must know which ones 
are working and which ones are not. 
Find out why they work or don’t 
work. Maybe you can learn some 
way to make them all work. Start 
with the conviction that they ought 
to work, 


What Sales Tools Do 


Here’s what sales tools do for us: 

l. Our story is being told in a 
variety of ways. 

2. Our product and service story 
is being told without error; that is, 
tt is being properly introduced. 
Though we discourage the use of the 
‘called “canned” sales talk, we 
know that printed material is highly 
valuable in backing up our salesmen. 

towed csheonnn are being better 
trained i our product and service 
Story as a apie, Any sales tool that 
good for selling is good for train- 
ing, 

4. Our follow-up is keyed to a so- 
tation pattern. We have a definite 
Means for judging performance, cer- 
tainly a fundamental. 

lore important than any other 
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phase, it seems to us, is the proper in- 
troduction of new sales tools. Con- 
sequently, when we issue a new pro- 
gram we fortify our introduction of 
the sales tools supplied with a pres- 
entation designed to increase accept- 
ance for the material being intro- 
duced. 

A recent program of this kind was 
called “Selling Through Sight.” In: 
teaching selling through sight it fol- 
lowed naturally that the presentation 
should be visual. That’s practicing 
what you preach. Also, since we 
wanted to supply it to our field man- 
agement for undiluted use with 
their own organizations, we felt that 
a visual cast presentation was best 
fitted to the job. 


It's a Success 


After extended studies we _ pre- 
pared such a visual presentation and 
reports from the field prove that it is 
successful. Here’s an example of how 
the job is done before sales meetings, 
flashing the pictures on a screen: 

First Picture: Three salesmen who 
don’t like sales tools at all are walk- 
ing down a street. They just won't 
carry a “lot of junk.” ‘They don’t 
want to “look like salesmen.” Ques- 
tion: Are they salesmen? 

Second Picture: What would the 
three “salesmen” like to look like? 
A doctor with his medicine case? A 
lawyer with his briefs? An engineer 
with a portfolio of plans? They are 
happy with camouflage. 

Third Picture: Well, what’s the 
matter with sales tools as a disguise? 
Now our three salesmen look like any 
other three professional men. They 
are equipped to do a professional job. 

Dignified, well illustrated, neatly 
printed sales material can always be 
used as a sound sales tool. Pure Oil 


is no pioneer. Printed sales pieces 
have been tested thoroughly and 
proved for their worth for whole 
generations. Yet it is necessary to 
remind salesmen often that their 
proper and full use is bound to 
bring sales. 

Any salesman in time gets weary 


of his often-repeated sales talks. He 
gets ‘‘fed up” on them, like trying to 
eat a quail a day for 30 days—some- 
thing any old quail hand will say 
can’t be done. So, when the salesman 
starts to gag a bit over his own 
words, let him break the monotony 


Sterno «| Realist alidler 


“MOST 
SUCCESSFUL 
SALES AID 


WE’VE EVER USED” 


... MYRON E. STECZYNSKI 
Advertising Manager 
Bastian-Blessing Company, Chicago 


STEREO-REALIST INTEREST CHART* 


Superior | Very Good | fair 


1. Initial interest ex- 
pressed in viewers by 
customers - - - = = = = 50% 
2. Amount of assistance 
offered by viewers in 
enabling you to open a 
sample case and make 
presentation of line - - 
3. Buyers’ reactions 
upon viewing slides - - 40% 42% 
4. Buyers’ sustained in- 
ferest in going through 
all the slides - - - - - 
5. 3-Dimensional View- 
er's ability to help you 
increase amount of sales 38%, 51% 6% 
6. Your own impression 
of its long-lasting merits 


35% | 14% 


60% 33% 5% 


14% 


47% 41% 10% 


74% 20% 5% 
*independent survey among salesmen using 

the REALIST System. Published in SALES 
MANAGEMENT, April 19, 1951. 


BUYE 2RS and salesmen alike vote overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of REALIsT slides, which 
exactly portray products in true-to-life third 
dimension and full, natural color. Buyers ac- 
tually welcome REALIST pictures, because they 
can study every detail of construction, color, 
texture without leaving their desks. Salesmen 
like them because they get the customer's un- 
divided attention, save time, and eliminate 
bulky sample cases. 

Once you put REALIsT pictures to work for 
your firm, you'll join the hundreds of others 
who proclaim the REALIST to be ‘'the world’s 
finest visual selling aid.’’ Your nearest dealer 
or commercial photographer will be glad to 
show REALIST pictures to you. And for further 
information on this low-cost, high-powered 
385 Ww. 


sales aid, write DAVID WHITE CO., 
Court Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. 


Winner of 1951 
U. S. CAMERA 
Gold Medal 
Achievement Award 


emo Realist 


The Camera That Sees The Same As You 


Stereo-Reatist Cameras, Projectors, Viewers and Ac- 
cessories are products of the David White Co., Milwaukee- 
’ 
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bu | ... this display 


provoking substitute for samples 
at the point of sale. It features 


— yy —e®™™ aelivers a clever, interest 
{Re 
oS) i 


{ Rade % little pads impregnated with the 
A eel fb | aromas of 5 of the 18 different 
\ 7A ¥ Cointreau Cordials shown. 


Consumers are invited to tear off 
the pages and sample 

the distinctive bouquets of the 
Cordials. Based on an idea 
originated by the Lewis 
Advertising Agency of Newark, 
N. J., for Renfield Importers, Ltd., 
this ingenious suggestion 
quickly became a highly practical 
and potent display —as... 


OF THESE CORDIMLS 
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Sales Engineered by 


LONSOLIDATED 


Lithographing Corporation 
MEMBER OF THE POINT OF PURCHASE ADVERTISING INSTITUTE 


Main Office and Plant 


Glen Cove Rd., Carle Place L. | 


Sales Offices in Philadelphia, Chicago, Louisville and Tampa 


KCMO teaches 9.5% more radio 
homes than any other Kansas 
City station.* That’s a big bo- 
nus. It means you get the best 
coverage of the e-x-p-a-n-d- 
i-n-g Mid-America Market at 
one low cost, using one station 
and one rate card. Call or wire 
KCMO collect for full details. 


*A fact, proved by the continuing 
Conlon ''Study of Listening Hab- 
its’’ in Mid-America. 


50,000 WATTS 
125€. 31st © Kansas City, Mo. 


K or THE KATZ AGENCY 


Only One Station 
gives you the 
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COMING... 
Sales Training Takes to Tape 


All the words . . . just as they are spoken . . . by retail liquor 
salesmen are recorded with a microphone concealed in the 
shopper's tie and on a recorder carried in an ordinary brief- 
case. It's one way W. A. Taylor brings authentic sales do's 
and don'ts from the field into its sales training sessions. 


by using neat, printed presentations, 
Any printed matter can be used suc. 
cessfully as a sales tool. Pure Oj 
uses material neatly bound in color, 
printed and bound in ring binders 
and in envelope filler sizes. The sales 
training story, as it is presented to 
Pure Oil salesmen, brings out an 
array of sales ideas, each illustrated 
by cartoon, photograph or some other 
form of picture. Here are some of 
the points emphasized by Pure Oil's 
illustrative material: 

1. There is the salesman who car. 
ries a fund of spicy stories, has a gift 
of gab and an aggressive personality, 
Yet the man who lacks these talents, 
if he wisely uses practical sales tools, 
will be more consistent in his produc. 
tion volume. 

2. Some salesmen “never have time 
for sales tools.” If they will use sales 
tools to organize their time and cut 
down false motion, they will remem. 
ber forgotten sales points, and _ the 
sale will come quicker. 

3. Why use sales tools at all? The 
eye is a more trustworthy witness 
than the ear. Eye-witness evidence js 
the best in courts of law. Seeing is 


If you can clinch a sale by saying 


"blah," don't say "blah-blah." 
—Anonymous 


believing. Why not let your pros 
pect see ? 

4. Hearing requires concentration. 
Seeing requires little effort. When 
visual sales are used it is certain that 
everything doesn’t “go in one ear and 
out the other.” 

5. Here’s an example of the powe! 
of sight, as compared with hearing 
alone: Take the case of the TV pres 
entation of a football game as against 
radio, or the world series in baseball. 

6. If you live out in the country 
and some friend asks you how to get 
there, what do you do? Very si 
ple: You make a rough sketch of 4 
road map. It may not be pretty but 
it helps him to find the corner 10! 
the turn. Do the same thing whet 
you sell. 

You can go on and on. Pure Oi 
knows from positive experimentatio 
and study that people “buy throug! 
the eye.” If people buy through the 
eye, then salesmen ought to s¢! 
through the buyer’s eye. It is very: 
very simple. That’s why Pure Oil 
is stressing, always and_ endlessly 
these truths to its salesmen. 
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Tools for Selling 


STEP-BY-STEPPER: Pontiac wants to get the same dealer-identification in its 
used-car lots as it maintains in new-car showrooms. They’re doing it with 
Multi-Blox, decorative units which carry the Indian kead, Pontiac’s trade- 
mark, and which are designed to be placed strategically around lots. To show 
dealers how the units can be purchased and how they will look once in- 
stalled, Pontiac Motor Division field representatives use this transparent 
overlay easel. Each transparent page carries an elaborate Multi-Blox dec 
orative scheme. Developed by X-Ray Visual Sales Method, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 


PACKAGED STORY: Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, manu- 
facturer of Fiberglas yarns, finds this booklet an effective sales tool 

. not only in helping its own salesmen to sell belt manufacturers on the 
advantages of belts containing Fiberglas material, but in assisting salesmen 
for belt manufacturers to promote their finished product’s merits to their 
end customers. Through illustration, the booklet shows why, how and where 
Fiberglas reinforced hot materials conveyor belts outlast other type belts. 
Prepared by Hile-Damroth, Inc., 320 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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PIONEER © 
Balloons 


Sell 


Little feet walk farther to 
the shoe stores that give 
balloons! And the kids 
drag along their parents, 
America’s original “Captive Audience.” 
In any promotion don’t forget that there’s 
money in Sonny — and Susie, too! Your 
sales message on PIONEER Qualatex 
“Floating Billboards’ not only advertises 
but se//s your product. 

PIONEER balloons as package inserts, 
tie-ons or self-liquidators pep up sales of 
any product! Printed in non-fading, crack- 
less pigments, gorgeous colors. Our Ad 
Service Department gives 
you ideas, samples, im- 
print information. Write 
to The PIONEER Rubber 
Company, 179 Tiffin Road, 
Willard, Obio. 
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WITH PIONEER QUALATEX 
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The Conrier-Zonrnal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Qwners and operators of 
Station WHAS and Station WHAS TV 
3 DAILY © 293,426 SUNDAY 


364.12 
| REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM CO. 
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CRAM’S 


BUSINESS MAN’S 
AT LA 1950 CENSUS 
EDITION 
Four previous editions have estab- 
lished this Atlas as a time saver 
and a money maker. Compiled 
and edited for a busy man who 
wants the facts—and quickl 
Send today for descriptive folder 
or order one on your letterhead at 


$17.50 prepaid on 
FREE 10-DAY TRIAL 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO., Inc. 


730 E. WASHINGTON ST. 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. 


GETTER-UPPER: Distributors and jobber salesmen of the R. M. Hollingshead 
Corporation’s Automotive Division used to hate to get up to begin the 
WILLIAM H. ALBERS, day’s work because they had to gather up this miscellaneous assembly and 
struggle down the street as best they could, with cans of sidewall cleaner in 
hip pockets, chrome polish in one hand and water pump lube in the other. 
how does your So loaded down were Hollingshead’s salesmen that sometimes they couldn't 
find a pocket for the order book. Then they got hold of the display-carrying 
9 case pictured, which opens like an accordion to show the entire line of 
garden £row ry automotive accessories—22 different items. Closed, the unit is about the 
size of a trumpet case, is easy to carry. Hollingshead salesmen have written 
letters of praise for the display tool and are inclined to get up earlier than 
Grow so many wonderful things they did in the pocket-stuffing days. Unit designed and made by Fibre 
to eat, that is—those featured Products Manufacturing Co., 30-32 West 13th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
at Albers’ Super Markets? Of 
course we realize that even the 
greenest thumb — single-handed 
—couldn’t turn out so many 
things to eat—that in the final 
analysis you prefer to see two 
other things grow: sales and 
the Albers’ organization. 


We're pleased that you use 
Times-Star advertising to pro- 
mote those aims: in the first 
eleven months of ’51 the Times- 
Star carried 223,096 lines of -Al- 
bers’ advertising. 
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Comet 5) pg pars te 
HALF AS LARGE, HEAVY AND EXPENSIVE the Al POMER 6 teem ss 
AS PYRAMID EASEL PORTFOLIOS a f 
—for same page area. Shows double-page ver- > as 
tical spread. 
Sets up and takes down in a flash—no buttons or 
gadgets to fool with. Carried in stock in 4 sizes. 


* Also 100s of other items. 
- ales Fools Y 1702 W. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
1 HE CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


That’s part of the total that 
makes the Times-Star Cincin- 
nati’s leading General and Re- 
tail Grocery advertising medium. 


Send for FREE Folder 
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“Jane Quality, briuge thom back 


ritten Here is a combination that spells “SUCCESS” everyday at the nation’s 
than candy counters—a combination that has helped build business for 
Fibre the D. L. Clark Company since 1922 when the first Clark Bar 

Y. was introduced. 


Family resemblance of all Clark packages helps sell the whole line. 
That’s the product of a winning combination too—careful design 
plus precision printing by Milprint. 


Ifyou need a self-propelling package to match the tempo of 
today’s self-service selling do like Clark and hundreds of 
manufacturers in many fields . . . call your Milprint man frst. 
He offers the widest selection of packaging materials, printing 
processes and designing facilities: available anywhere, 


MILPRINT FOLLOW-THRU 


This package insert was suggested to 

Clark by their Milprint salesman, It> ; 

proved to be an inexpensive, and = INC 
tremendously successful device to ge 


youngsters who enjoy Clark Bars to PACKAGING MATERIALS 
try Clark’s Tcaberry Gum. ; uA 
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Tile Sent ge Pr AEDer eke Ame /* General Offices: Milwaukee, Wis. * Sales Offices iv Principal Cities 


Printed Cellophane, Pliofilm, Polyethylene, Acetate, Glassine, Foil, Folding Cartons, Bags, Lithographed Displays, Printed Promotional Mai / 
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poe YEARS AGO the automobile was a rich 
man’s toy. TV and radio were unheard of. Re- 
frigeration? You hung a card in the front window 
to signal the ice man. 

Today we drive 40 million cars, listen to 90 mil- 
lion radios, keep food in 33 million refrigerators. 

Yet millions in the rest of the world are still 
groping in the primitive darkness of 40 years ago. 

Why have we moved ahead? Competition is a 
chief reason. Only competition in business has made 
luxuries commonplace in your home today. Compe- 
tition, for example, in the production and sale of 
steel and things made out of steel. 

Steel makes progress possible—in war or peace 
. .. in the manufacture of everything from table- 
ware to tanks, razor blades to skyscrapers, baby 
carriages to “Big Mo’”’. 

How well does this competition of ours work 
in the steel business? 

... The U.S.A. shows an 83.4% gain in steel out- 
put between 1939 and 1950. The rest of the world 
shows an 0.8% loss. 

- » - In 1939, the U.S.A. under “competition” 
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made 1% of all the world’s steel. Today we produce 
half—all with only 6% of the people in the world. 


... Steel workers under “‘competition” gained in 
jobs, too. There were 449 thousand jobs in 1939. 
Today—637 thousand. 

The steel industry is just one example of how a 
free competitive system works. Ours is the security 
millions of people in the world dream of when they 
embrace such dead-ends as ‘“‘planned economies’’. 


Look around and see what happens when people 
hand their jobs and factories over to the government. 
Or have them taken by law. Or by force. Name it 
what you will—‘‘communism”, “nationalization”, 
“‘socialism’’,“‘regimentation’’—it is a one-way street, 
and no turning back. By then people no longer own 
government. Government owns the people. 


This report on PROGRESS-FOR-PEOPLE is published 
by this magazine in cooperation with National Business 
Publications, Inc., as a public service. This material, in- 
cluding illustration, may be used, with or without credit, 
in plant city advertisements, employee publications, 
house organs, speeches or in any other manner. 


THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM DELIVERS THE MOST TO THE GREATEST NUMBER OF PEOPLE 
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INSISTENT CUSTOMERS STARTED IT: Then Lane Publishing designed a special display rack and persuaded jobbers to tie in. 


Now They're Selling Books 
In Hardware Stores and Nurseries 


Based on an interview with GEORGE PFEIFFER Ill 


Manager, Book Division, Lane Publishing Co.* 


We refer you to the fabulous sales of Sunset's how-to-do-it 


books for people who like to build or grow things around 


their homes. These books are priced, packaged and distrib- 


uted as tools. They stimulate workshop and garden sales. 


When George Pfeiffer moved 
trom New York’s Park Avenue area 
‘6 San Francisco to become manager 
of the Book Division of Lane Pub- 
ishing Co, he was astonished to find 
0 many Sunset how-to-do-it books 
‘old through nurseries and a few 
hardware stores, in addition to book- 
tores and other dealers who tradi- 
tional]; handle books. 

Seing an eastern publisher, fresh 


: . 
"Publishers of Sunset Magazine. Head- 
warters are at Menlo Park, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 1. 1962: 


from 10 years of promotional work 
with Lippincott, Harper’s and Me- 
Graw-Hill in New York where a 
book is a book and all books, even 
how-to-do-its and whodunits are still 
just a little class conscious, he opened 
his eyes wide when he visited some 
of the unorthodox Lane Publishing 
accounts and saw copies of the 
“Western Flower Garden Book”’ 
thrown among plant pots, trowels and 
packages of fertilizer . . . but selling 

.. and “Landscaping Your Home” 
tossed in.a_ not-too-tidy pile with 


hammers, nails and paint, in a little 
hardware store . . . also selling. 

“T had never thought of books as 
sold—or salable—through other than 
customary book outlets,’ he recalls. 
“Obviously, though, those nursery- 
men and hardware dealers were not 
set up to handle them.” 

The impressive fact, one that was 
to bring about a revolution in Mr. 
Pfeiffer’s thinking on the promotion 
of books, was that through spontane- 
ous demand and without prompting, 
organization or effort, books were 
selling where books never had_ been 
sold before, selling in stores that did 
not even have shelves, let alone book- 
shelves. 

Eager to find out what could be 
done, he experimented with a small 
wooden rack that would bring. to- 
gether a few of the leading titles for 
display. It was designed to be placed 
on a counter. Ordered cautiously at 


first in lots of 25 to 50 and offered to 
dealers, mainly nurserymen, free with 
an order for books worth $50 net, 
in a few months several hundred had 
been taken by about that many deal- 
ers. Dealers were delighted, for the 
display sold the books faster, kept 
them clean and formed a logical cen- 
ter for a store promotion. 

That was the beginning of planned 
organization of the new approach to 
merchandising of books by Lane, an 
approach that offered them not as 
detached from action, to be pored 
over in the study or schoolroom or 
drowsed over in bed, but as acces- 
sories to the robust activities of men 
and women who love to do—in short, 
as tools. That approach has sold over 
a million books at a profit, half of 
them through non-book outlets. 

It didn’t happen overnight. There 
was an educational job to do. Al- 
though several hundred retail dealers, 
spurred on by demand from their cus- 
tomers, eagerly ordered the leaders 
among the Sunset how-to-do-it books 
on gardening, cooking, barbecues, en- 
tertaining, house plans, direct from 
the publisher, the distributors serving 
these dealers—with one or two excep- 
tions—could not picture themselves 
as wholesalers of books. 

Direct selling to retailers was 
something of a headache and, besides, 
the demand was spotty both as to 
titles ordered and areas sold. For any 
organized and _ serious promotion 
through new outlets, widespread 
services of wholesalers were necessary. 


Horrified Salesmen 


When Mr. Pfeiffer, armed with a 
plan for hardware distributors, began 
to present it at their sales conferences, 
hardware salesmen were horrified at 
the idea of selling books. Some of 
the more progressive wholesalers 
were won over when (1) they were 
convinced that promotion of the how- 
to-do-it books actually could help 
them sell more of their regular items 
and (2) the publisher worked out an 
acceptable discount schedule. 

The second point had posed a prob- 
lem because—and this is nothing new 
in the book business—publishers will 
sell a dealer at a discount better than 
jobbers can give the dealer. Lane es- 
tablished a policy of discouraging 
direct purchases where a suitable dis- 
tributor existed in a territory and 
provided a discount setup which gave 
hardware wholesalers the 50% dis- 
count which is customary in that 
field. The actual discount is 48%, 
prepaid, with an added 2% for pay- 
ment by the tenth of the month. This 
permitted the hardware wholesaler to 
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sell to the dealer at one-third the list 
price, 

The resistance of the salesmen was 
perhaps the biggest hurdle Lane had 
to jump to draw hardware and other 
non-book wholesalers into its distribu- 
tion setup. It was tackled in several 
ways. The first way was to make it 
easy for the men to sell the books. 
The next way was to take the ‘“‘book- 
ish” curse off of them. The third was 
to give them a sure and simple means 
of interesting the mnurseryman or 
hardware dealer in not only handling 


but displaying and promoting the 
books. 


Experimental Racks 


We have mentioned the experi- 
mental wooden display rack holding 
nine titles, which was tested by nurs- 
erymen. It had been enthusiastically 
received in that field, some dealers 
lining up two or three on a counter 
to make a handsome display. As the 
program developed it was more 
widely used when it was offered free 
with an order for 24 assorted titles, 
representing an investment of $20 
instead of $50, as originally. 

When it came to selling the hard- 
ware field a serious difficulty arose. 
Nurserymen had no shelves. But 
some hardware dealers had no count- 
ers. The wooden rack would not do 
for them. After studying the stores, 
Lane devised a wire rack which 
could be placed on the floor, or a 
counter if there was one, or hung on 
a wall. It was light, held six titles 
instead of nine, because the list of 
books which were suitable for the 
hardware field at first was more re- 
stricted, and collapsed flat for ship- 
ping. This rack, with 24 assorted 
books, was presented to the hardware 
salesmen.* 

Along with it went a page for 
their catalogs, produced by Lane. 
Hardware salesmen are weighted 
down with catalogs, having many 
small items to sell, so Lane held its 
information down to two sides of a 
single page. It was designed to aid 
in selling the dealer. Side one of the 
page was headed: “Salesmen for you 
—for Every Item in Your Store,” 
followed by a large illustration of 
the rack with leading Sunset book 
titles. A box presented the deal (free 
with an order for 24 assorted books). 
“Sunset books stimulate your custom- 


*As this is written, Lane Publishing has 
found that smaller accounts for which the 
six-title rack was created “have grown 
so along with our new list of books that 
they need a larger rack.” A new nine- 
title, three-pocket rack is about ready for 
distribution by all the wholesalers. 


ers to buy more of the other items 
you carry” was a curiosity-whetting 
subhead, with another question-starter 
below: ‘Make a double profit. Le 
Sunset books help you sell more of 
everything you carry.” 

Eight thumbnail sketches showed 
eight leading titles with three- or 
four-line descriptions. For example: 
“Flower Garden Book ... The | 
‘garden bible’ of the Pacific Coast, 
More than 250,000 copies sold and 
still going strong. $2.” (The figure 
is now close to 300,000 copies sold.) 
Or: “Landscaping Your Home . . 
Hundreds of landscaping ideas for 
home owners. More than 250 illustra- 
tions. $1.” Similar short texts, with 
cut, presented the “Visual Garden 
Manual,” “Vegetable Garden Book,” 
“Barbecue Book,” “Barbecue Cook 
Book,” “How to Plan and Build 
Your Fireplace,” and “How to Grow 
African Violets,’ all priced at $1, 
$1.35 or $1.50. Side two of the cata- 
log sheet carried more detailed de- 
scriptions of the contents of the 
books, together with a recommended 
starting order. The page ended with 
the slogan in large type: “Let Sunset 
books help you sell more of every- 
thing in your store.” 

How did the hardware salesmen 
take over from there? 


Tools—Not Books 


Lane’s approach in_ selling the 
salesmen was their cue for selling the 
dealers. They were told: “These are 
not books. They’re tools. You maj 
not see them on bookshelves. You will 
find them out in the yard or on the 
end of a plank, thumbed and open. 
All Sunset books are tools. They're 
priced, packaged, distributed as tools. 
Some of them cost a little more but 
we do everything we can to price the 
books at $1 or $1.50. We know that 
a man with a fence-building job in 
view, walking into a store and seeing 
“How to Build a Fence,” if its 
priced at $1.50, will snap it up. 
Priced at $4, even if it were the best 
darned book ever written on the sub- 
ject, he’d think twice, think again, 
and more than likely forget the whole 
thing. ; 

“Sunset books are designed with 
this non-academic type of man 
view, a man who rarely goes into 4 
bookstore. He’s the type who 
makes, who builds, who does things 
In his leisure time he’s out designing 
barbecues, working on a fence, lay: 
ing out a vegetable garden. He’ 4 
gold mine for the lumberyard, the 
hardware dealer, the nurseryma!. 
Every time he buys a how-to-do-tt: 
book he’ll be that much better 4 4 
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In 1951 HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


led all home and women’s service 


monthlies in advertising 
linage gains. 

Such an endorsement on 
the part of the country’s 


advertisers is convincing 


proof that... 


House Beautiful . . 


House & Garden . . 


Better Homes & 
Gardens ..... 


American Home . . 


Ladies’ Home 
re 

Woman’s Home 
Companion. . 


McCall’s 


Good Housekeeping . 


N Source: P. I. Dec. 13th 
@ 


») 


... House Beautiful sells both sides of the counter 


572 Madison Avenue 
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Yearly Advertising Linage 


1951 


890,996 


734,878 


1,089,911 


472,494 


943,454 


642,783 


593,719 


737,128 


1950 
852,424 


738,130 


1,091,011 


465,779 


992,288 


646,895 
561,205 


759,747 


Gain or 
Loss 
Lines 


+38,572 


— 3,252 


— 4,112 


+32,514 


—22,619 


\\ 


“Amazing, but true— 
120,000 divided by one 
is still 120,000’"" 


Says J. Walter Microdope 
EMINENT LABORATORY SCIENTIST 


We need no scientist to tell us that the 120,000 
television homes in the Memphis area represents 
an undivided audience of television viewers and 
listeners. 


For WMCT is the 
first and only station 
in this great 2 billion 
dollar market. When 
120,000 homes look 
and listen to television 
in this area, you can 
be sure they are look- 
ing and listening to 


WMCT only. 


* 

According to latest Memphis 
television distributors’ figures, 
this is the number of television 
homes in the Memphis and 
Mid-South area. 


National Representatives The Branham Company 


CHANNEL 4 ec MEMPHIS 
AFFILIATED WITH NBC . 
Owned and operated by Mem P h 1s oO N LY 
THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL TV Station 
Aise affiliated with CBS, ABC and DUMONT wec WMCR WACT 


customer for other things the dealers 
sell—materials, supplies, tools, paint, 

“Hundreds of nurserymen have 
already found this out. Anyone who 
would buy a flower garden book, for 
example, simply can’t read it through 
without wanting to buy seeds, garden 
implements, foods and fertilizers, al] 
the hundred and one things he has 
been fired to work with. 

“The dealers love these books be- 
cause they inspire those who read 
them to make something. They tell 
how, tell him what tools he’ll need. 
what materials right down to the 
smallest detail. They stimulate the 
sale of everything offered in the 
store.” 

It didn’t take the salesmen long to 
see that this was no idle talk. It was 
practical good sense. It would have 
been an achievement, given the re. 
sistance encountered, to win mere 
negative acquiescence at the start. It 
was better than that. As they met suc- 
cess, enthusiasm grew. 


Distributor Follow-through 


Lane did not leave it at that, but 
followed through, keeping distributor 
salesmen informed. Each time a new 
book is added to the list, an advance 
copy is mailed to the man’s home ad- 
dress, billing the wholesaler, who is 
his employer, for one-half of the net 
price. Along with it goes a covering 
letter giving highlights. of the book 
and a descriptive release. The letter 
emphasizes that the distributor is 
paying half the cost of the gift. 

At this point—about a year later 
—the salesmen are definitely won 
over to the idea of selling books .. 
as tools. Says Mr. Pfeiffer: “We 
can’t hold them back, particularly in 
the nursery field. The hardware sales- 
men have made tremendous _head- 
way.” 

The fact that, during the past 18 
months, 1,500 display racks have been 
distributed is one indication of the 
job that has been done. Distribution 
is mainly through wholesalers. 

California Pest Control, nursery 
supplier, was one of the first distribu- 
tors in the garden field to take on the 
books. It has become the largest 
single account. Sloss & Brittain was 
the first distributor of the books 1 
the hardware field. 

Sloss & Brittain distributes through 
out Northern California, from a Saf 
Francisco headquarters. In Southern 
California there is a. similar firm 
American Wholesale Hardware, Long 
Beach. The two (not affiliated) 20 
together on the production of a salé 
catalog for their dealers, made uP 
imprinted with the dealer’s name, © 
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be mailed out by him to customers 
and prospects and given away over 
the counter. Intent on increasing the 
catalog’s pulling power and making 
it something the hardware dealer’s 
customers wanted to keep, Sloss & 
Brittain decided to make it more than 
just a catalog of its offerings and to 
add useful and interesting editorial 
content. The company asked Lane 
for permission to:use some of the ma- 
terial from the Sunset how-to-do-it 
books—which of course was granted. 

The 16-page booklet, in outer ap- 
pearance resembling a home and 
garden magazine, had a color cover 
picturing a California patio with bar- 
becue corner, lawn and flowers. In 
the foreground there were plant pots 
and gardening tools laid out for a job 
ahead. ‘“Get Set for Spring” the title 
reminded. Below, on the facsimile of 
a how-to-do-it book, was this sugges- 
tion: “See inside for tips from Sunset 


books.” 
What Book Offers 


The inside pages, dressed up with 
plenty of color and starting off with 
“Swing into spring with the right 
tools and materials,” etc., temptingly 
“displayed” and described the hard- 
ware items appropriate to the various 
jobs in view, organized by groups. 
The Sunset books were tied in with 
the groups of items they might help 
to sell. Thus, with hose connections, 
spray equipment, wheelbarrows, gar- 
den gloves, flower border fencing, the 
“Sunset Visual Garden Manual” was 
leatured. Beside a picture of the book 
was a large caption: “Garden Tips 
... Transplanting Seedlings . 
rom the ‘Sunset Visual Garden 
Manual’.” 

_Lane’s support to the wholesaler 
is not haphazard. “The internal 
policy is to support him continuously, 
to the extent of 10% of his net bil- 
lings,’ Mr. Pfeiffer explains. This 
support includes the racks for dis- 
play, literature, point-of-purchase ad- 
vertising, promotional pieces to mail 
with statements and cooperative ads. 

Direct-mail campaigns are encour- 
aged. For example, for the coming 
‘pring promotion two of the leading 
Sunset book wholesalers, Cal-Pest 
and Sloss & Brittain, will follow 
through in February on a Lane sug- 
gestion for a big mailing to their lists 
of customers and prospects, pounding 
home the story of Sunset books and 
faturing the large nine-title wire 
rack now ready for distribution to 
= trade. Lane will pay for the mail- 

& cards to be used in the campaign. 

€ wholesalers will pay for postage 
and cost of addressing. 
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Cooperative advertising featuring 
local dealers is handled through the 
distributor. Thus, a half dozen of 


Cal-Pest’s best dealers for Sunset 
books shortly will have substantial 
space in smaller city newspapers— 
San Rafael Independent, Palo Alto 
Times, Sacramento Bee—at a cost of 
one-third to the dealer, two-thirds to 
Lane Publishing. Advertisements will 
be blown up for window streamers. 

Promotion of books as tools has 
had some far-reaching good effects, 
unsought by the publisher. For ex- 
ample, in July, 1951, the Sunset 
book, “How to Build Fences and 
Gates” came out. Executives of the 
California Redwood Association read 
and fell in love with it—although it 
didn’t specify redwood. They came 
to Lane and said, “We believe lum- 
ber dealers ought to stock this book. 
Would you mind if we sent out a 
letter about it to our people?” Lane 
of course didn’t mind. And 3,000 let- 
ters, addressed to “Lumber Dealers 
East and West” went out over the 
signature of Philip T. Farnsworth 
who heads the California Redwood 
Association. 


Inquiries into Orders 


In short order Lane received ap- 
proximately 400 communications 
from lumber dealers. As a result of 
Lane Publishing Co. follow-up, more 
than 100 lumber dealers who sent 
orders were converted into permanent 
handlers of the how-to-do-it books 
appropriate to their business, getting 
the display rack and promotion ma- 
terial. 

Still further use was made of the 
tie-up. Lane and San Francisco 
Chronicle representatives called on 
lumber dealers in and around the 
Chronicle's circulation area and won 
over 15 good promoters of the books 
for a page advertisement on the fence 
book. Each dealer paid for his “card” 
and Lane paid for the body of the 
advertisement which ran in_ the 
Chronicle's “This World” section 
Sunday, August 26. 

Lane’s regular advertising support 
is run mainly in business papers such 
as Hardware World, Pacific Coast 
Nurseryman, seed and garden cata- 
logs published by Krist and Dimm 
in Portland, Ore., and sold to nurs- 
eries and garden stores for distribu- 
tion under its name to customers. 

The range of new non-book outlets 
for these books is by no means ex- 
hausted. Dealers in masonry supplies, 
for example, are beginning to put in 
displays of the “Barbecue Book” 
(how to build barbecues). 

Sales of Sunset books through all 


cutlets nearly doubled during the 
past year. Cal-Pest, Lane’s largest 
wholesale account, began to distribute 
the books in May of 1950. During 
the first 10 months of 1951 it sold 
nearly three times what it sold in 
1950. 

With about 50% of the books 
finding customers through non-book 
outlets, it’s pertinent to ask: What 
has this done to bookstore sales? 
There were—perhaps still are—book 
buyers who would like to cut George 
Pfeiffer’s throat with a dullish knife. 
But the truth is the non-book promo- 
tion has actually done them some 
good. 


How It Began 


We have been writing about a busi- 
ness that was started accidentally. In 
the process of building Sunset Maga- 
zine into an exponent of western liv- 
ing and promoter of everything con- 
nected with it, small how-to-do-it 
pamphlets were brought out and 
given away as subscription premiums. 
Proving popular, they grew into 
booklets with a $1 value on them. 
Long after they were shut off as pre- 
miums, people were still asking for 
them, particularly the Flower Gar- 
den booklet which was allowed to be- 
come a book and is, to date, the top 
seller. As a friendly gesture to nurs- 
erymen who were Sunset advertisers, 
this book, with holes punched in it 
for hanging up, was presented to 
nurseries to help their staffs answer 
questions on planting and gardening 
under western conditions. When the 
eager gardeners asked to buy the 
book to take home, the nurserymen 
started to keep on hand a few extra 
copies. And that is how it all began. 
The market was waiting. Sunset was 
thrust into producing for it by the 
demand. 

Owner Laurence William Lane, 
who bought Sunset Magazine in 1928 
and founded Lane Publishing Co. 
after a varied career which started 
him out as a hardware salesman mak- 
ing calls with horse and buggy in 
Iowa, likes to recall with a smile of 
amusement that the book publishing, 
getting inadvertently under way 
while he was working hard to de- 
velop the magazine, proved such a 
headache at times that he was tempt- 
ed to throw it out. 

“It was quite a surprise,’ Mr. 
Pfeiffer says, “to learn some months 
after all this got started, that Mr. 
Lane’s beginning in business was as 
a hardware salesman. It’s a good 
omen, because what we are doing in 
the Book Division is only a begin- 
ning, too.” 
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STUDY & REPORT of 
SEATTLE 


NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATIONS 
and 


DUPLICATIONS 


DAILY 
ABC CITY ZONE 
SUNDAY ANALYSIS 


SHOWS SIMILAR 
RESULTS 


.5% SEATTLE HOMES READ Lom TANS Sore 
99 ONLY THE SEATTLE TIMES 2 0 ern 


ik tone 378% 


PROVES Sartre TIMES’ LEADERSHIP 


This 1952 study—like its predecessors in 1948 
and 1950—was conducted by a nationally recog- 


THIRD stupy AGAIN 


In Seattle’s A. B. C. zone of 544,945 people, The nized, independent firm of research consultants— : 

SEATTLE TIMES is the accepted newspaper in 8 out San, Gus 8 ond Ansodetes who enptnjed CS 
£10h Census Bureau methods. The sample was designed 
° jOMeSs. ; , by Dr. Chilton R. Bush, Director of Journalistic | 
This year—as in previous years—the 1952 Study Studies, Stanford University. 1 


and Report of Seattle Newspaper Circulations and 
Duplications shows why consistent, frequent adver- 
tising in The SEATTLE TIMES alone sells the rich, busy 
Seattle market for advertisers. 

Ask your local O’Mara & Ormsbee representa- 
tive for the complete printed report showing the daily 
and Sunday study of Seattle newspaper circulations 
and duplications in 1952, as well as 1948 and 1950. ee die - 
Or write Advertising Manager, SEATTLE TIMES, ’ mins —— 
Seattle 11, Washington. © et tial 1 
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SWIFT DISAGREES 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We have noted, with considerable con- 
cern, the article which appeared in your 
Washington Bulletin Board section of 
SaLES MANAGEMENT, issued on October 
15, 1951. 


This article is a general discussion of 
chemicals in foods and comments specific- 
ally on Swift & Company’s research in 
connection with various chemical emulsi- 
fers used in bread, as well as hearings 
on chemicals before the Delaney Com- 
mittee and before the Food and Drug 
Administration. In our opinion, — this 
article contains unwarranted accusations 
against Swift & Company’s_ research 
methods and also several errors. 


For example, the article stated that the 
Swift Research Laboratories made only 
one extreme test known as the “LD-50” 
on a chemical emulsifier used in bread. 
This is not true, as clearly stated in 
hearings before the Congressional com- 
mittee. (See pages 296 to 303 in the pub- 
lished record of “Chemicals in Food 
Products” hearings.) In addition to the 
LD-50 test, our Laboratories did exten- 
sive experimental work on the chemical 
emulsifiers, and these were fully reported 
to the Committee. Such milder tests in- 
cluded the following: 


1, Subacute toxicity studies on rats and 
hamsters. 

2. Chronic toxicity studies on rats and 
hamsters. 

3. Chronic toxicity studies on ham- 
sters, making use of baked bread con- 
taining the test substance. 

4. Histopathological studies of more 
than 2,100 animal tissues. Two of Swift 
& Company’s shortening products (in- 
cluding mono- and di-glyceride type) 
were given the same tests as for the 
chemical emulsifiers. 


The article further stated that our Re- 

search Laboratories had certain tests on 
a competitor’s products, but not on_ its 
own, which is also untrue. In fact, the 
Research Laboratories made the same ex- 
tensive tests on the company’s shortening 
products, as reported by our representa- 
tives to the Delaney Committee. This 
testimony clearly indicated that Swift 
products were found to be wholesome 
without toxic effects regardless of the 
‘ype of test or specie of animal—even 
when fed at high levels. 


The article also failed to state that 
Swift's shortening products—which con- 
‘ain mono- and di-glycerides—are foods; 
that man has consumed them since the 
beginning of time; that these fats are in 
‘mmon use in every country of the 
world; that they have been officially ap- 
Proved by both the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Meat Inspection Division and 
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by the Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. 


R. C. NEWTON 

Vice-President in Charge of Research 
Swift & Company 

Chicago, III. 


BACK-TALK FROM DEALERS 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I’m prompted to write in response to 
your editorial . . . (SALES MANAGEMENT, 
January 1) “Year’s Most Needless Sur- 
vey.” 


The article in the NADA Magazine, 
from which your quotes were taken, also 
contained some very important positive 
expressions. Oddly, your excerpter missed 
these. For example, emphasis is based on 
the fact that there are a great many mis- 
conceptions evident in public attitudes. 
Hearsay evidence seems to be responsible. 
This is apparent, for example, from the 
fact that an overwhelming 82% of the 
people interviewed said they did not have 
to take unwanted accessories. Similarly, 
while more people seemed to distrust new 
car dealers as a group, a majority ex- 
pressed the opinion that their dealer was 
a reliable businessman of integrity. 


You ask in your article, “What are 
dealers going to do about it?” I’d like to 
tell you that we plan to do a lot. Com- 
mittees are being organized at 54 state 
and area levels to develop local programs 
with dealers. These programs have a 
twofold objective: (1) to work with deal- 
ers toward correcting practices that need 
correction and let the public know about 
it; (2) to correct the public misconcep- 
tions and make people aware of the busi- 
ness integrity and business responsibility 
of new car dealers. This is a long-range 
program. It has started and will continue 
until objectives have been accomplished. 


WALTER M. KIPLINGER 

Director of Public Relations 

National Automobile Dealers 
Association 

Washington, D. C. 


BLACKBOARDS 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


The Blackboard and Chalk article in 
SALES MANAGEMENT givés your readers 
a bum steer. It is way behind the times 
when it says that there is no substitute 
for a blackboard. 


There are a number of modern substi- 
tutes. One of these is the large easel-size 
paper writing pad, such as is used with 


the Oravisual All-Purpose Portable Easel. 
This advanced method of visualization 
is not only being used by many of the 
country’s leading educational institutions, 
but has been accepted by hundreds of top 
sales organizations in preference to the 
old-fashioned blackboard as can be veri- 
fied by our large and distinguished list 
of customers. 


J. De JEN, President 
Oravisual Company, Inc. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


(Mr. De Jen refers to “10 Sound Rules 
for Using a Blackboard When You 
Speak,” p. 56, SALES MANAGEMENT for 
December, 1951—The Editors.) 


BETTER WITH AGE? 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


At this time we are especially inter- 
ested in encouraging employers to be less 
restrictive about the age of salespersons 
whom they request from us. We have at- 
tempted various devices which would 
convince them that maturity is an impor- 
tant asset in selling. For this reason two 
of the articles under “Adventures in 
Shopping” in your November 1, 1951, 
issue were of particular interest to us: 
the one headed, “Age Is No Handicap,” 
and another headed, “Another Boost for 
the Mature Worker.” 


We would like to ask permission to 
reproduce these (indicating the source, of 
course) in a promotional flyer which we 
are working on. I think that would be 
most effective, and hope it will be pos- 
sible for you to allow us to use them. 


JANET O. Wore, Manager 

Division of Placement & 
Unemployment Insurance 

New York State Employment Service 

New York, N. Y. 


(This is an unexpected use of “Adven- 
tures.’ We applaud the idea — The 
Editors. ) 


SALES INCENTIVE PLANS 
FOR HEAVY INDUSTRY 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Would you kindly advise what data 
and information you have available on 
sales incentive plans and/or bonus plans 
in operation either now or in the recent 
past with steel companies or related types 
of business ? 


J. N. CouNTER 

General Manager Commercial 
Steel Sales 

Western Division 

The Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Corp. 

Denver, Col. 


(There’s widespread interest, despite 
the sold-out condition of the raw mate- 
rials industry, in incentive plans for 
salesmen. Each mail brings similar re- 
quests. A special bibliography dealing 
with pay plans in many fields has been 
prepared for SM readers. For your free 
copy, address Readers’ Service Bureau, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.—The Editors.) 
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Are Your Salesmen Sold 
On Your Advertising 


(Continued from page 27) 


alta ect tataan We 
newspaper advertising! 

Some men in seven other groups 
also advocate it. 


"8. Do you think it's worth-while 
to show the dealer in detail what 
your advertising program is?" 


Ninety per cent of all the men 
think it is worth-while. 

By industries, the highest propor- 
tion—97%— is in tires. Hard bever- 
age and textile-clothing men are for 
it 96%; home furnishings 95%; 
household equipment 94%; soft 
drinks 93%; gas and oil 92%; mis- 
cellaneous 91%; foods-groceries 
89% ; silverware 88%. 

But only 81% of drugs-cosmetics 
and industrial men favor it. 

In nine groups the reason given 
oftenest is: “Dealers are impressed; 
they like to know what you are doing 
to help them.” 

But soft beverage men stress: “It 
builds faith in the manufacturer’s 
ability to presell the product.’”’ Home 
furnishings and _ textiles-clothing: 
“Because the dealer may want to tie 
in.” 

The “tie-in” factor looms larger 
when other reasons—such as “advan- 
tage to him in displaying the mer- 
chandise to be advertised’—are in- 
cluded with it. Some men express 
this as “pinpointing the advertising: to 
his store.” 

But 44 men in seven industries 
warn that dealer-briefing should be 
confined to the “most important de- 
tails.” 

In fact, the main reason given by 
the 10% of all the men who say 
dealer-briefing is not worth-while is 
that “he is too busy to listen.” 


"9. Do you feel you know all you 
ought to know about your company’s 
advertising?" 

Sixty-five per cent reply Yes and 
35% No. 

Group percentages of those who 
think they are adequately informed 
are 76 in foods-groceries; 73 in soft 
drinks; 71 in textiles-clothing; 70 in 
industrial ; 67 in hard beverages and 
home furnishings; 65 in drugs-cos- 
metics; 59 silverware; 53 tires; 52 
household equipment; 45 in “mis- 
cellaneous” and 42 in gasoline and 
oil. 

Greatest need of those who “don’t 
know enough” is for copies of ads in 
advance. This is stressed mostly by 
men in drugs-cosmetics, household 
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mittee. 


Chairman Hause 


Corp., Pittsburgh; 


Survey Covered Cross-Section 
Of ANA—and Committee 


Among the 40 companies whose salesmen were questioned in this 
survey—to which salesmen of 36 companies replied—were most of 
those represented among the 24 members of 
the Merchandising the Advertising Com- 


The committee also believes that the re- 
pliers are fairly representative of the ANA's 
entire membership of 500 advertisers. It 
would not release the names of participating 
companies. 


Members of the committee are: 
Donald B. Hause, Armour & Co., Chicago, chairman; 
Henry J. Archer Jr., Atlas Supply Co., Newark; 

M. J. Batenburg, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh; 
O. Frederick Bates, Fred W. Amend Co., Chicago; 

Frank A. Beiderman, Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis.; 
William Cash, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 

Leo P. Corcoran, The Hoover Co., Chicago; 

James Eads, International Cellucotton Products, Chicago; 
Lauren K. Hagaman, The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Franklin Hawkins, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo; 
Donald Kennedy, Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore.; 
Robert H. Marriott, Climalene Co., Canton, Ohio; 
Howard Martin, Swift & Co., Chicago; 

Frier McCollister, Simmons Co., Chicago; 

L. P. Moyer, General Electric Co., Cleveland; 

Ward H. Patton, Green Giant Co., Le Sueur, Minn.; 
Alexander Rogers, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago; 
Verne Schwaegerle, American Meat Institute, Chicago; 
Howard L. Spindler, American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 


George L. Staudt, Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee; 
R. G. Stolz, Brown Shoe Co., Inc:, St. Louis; 

Stuart Watson, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), Chicago; 
Ray Webber, Swift & Co., Chicago, and 

H. L. Webster, Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co., Chicago. 


equipment, industrial, miscellaneous, 
silverware, textiles-clothing, and tires. 

Soft beverage men want “some 
way of showing what amount is 
actually spent for dealers locally.” 
Hard beverage men seek to tell both 
“what the results are . . . how results 
are tested” and “reasons why certain 
mediums are used and others are 
not.” 

The need for explaining mediums 
used also ranks high with drug and 
cosmetic, home furnishings, home 
equipment and other men. A num- 


ber urge breakdowns of national ex 
penditures by territories. The ti 
men want such a breakdown also by 


. product type. 


Thirty-four drug-cosmetic men cite 
17 different kinds of “knowledge 
which they lack. 


"10. Do you have any suggestions 
as to how your company might g¢ 
more value from the amount it now 
spends in consumer advertising? 


Back to Jocal again! Leading sue 
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gestion by food and grocery, textiles 
and clothing and “miscellaneous” 
men calls for use of “more local ad- 
yertising and more local trade maga- 
zines.’ Among silverware and _ in- 
dustrial men this ties with “put on 
more cooperative advertising.” Home 
furnishings and gasoline men also 
emphasize co-op advertising. 

Soft beverage, drug-cosmetics, 
household equipment and tire sales- 
men give strong preference to “‘in- 
creased use of TV.” Hard beverage 
men want more ‘“‘concentration” of 
eforts and elimination of ‘‘trivia.” 


"Il. How important do you be- 
lieve your company’s store display 
materials are in helping you build 
sales?" 


Sixty-two per cent call these mate- 
rials “very important;’ 25% “of 
some importance ;” 10% “not too im- 
portant ;’ 3% “‘not important at all.” 

The spread among those who say 
“very important” runs from 81% in 
soft and 76% in hard beverages and 
in silverware down to 46% in gas 
and oil and 43% in industrial. 

But combining the “very” and 
“some” groups, store materials are 
important with 87% of all the sales- 
men, in this order: Silverware 98% ; 
soft beverages 96% ; household equip- 
ment 94% ; gas and oil 92%; hard 
beverages and home _ furnishings, 
91%; foods-groceries 89%; drugs- 
cosmetics 86% ; tires 84%; textiles- 
clothing 82%; miscellaneous 80%, 
and industrial 68%. 

The grocery, gasoline and silver- 
ware men give as their Reason No. 
1: “Increases volume through im- 
pulse sales.” 

Hard beverage, _ textiles-clothing 
and drug-cosmetic men stress: ‘Ties 
in with national advertising at point- 
of-sale.”’ 

Household equipment, tires and in- 
dustrial men cite the functions of 
these materials as “spotlights and eye- 
catchers.” Others say they “increase 
volume” and “help the dealer to sell.” 


“12. How many cents of each 
dollar spent on advertising do you 
think your company should spend on 
national advertising, local advertis- 
Ing, point-of-sale material?" 

The average dollar would be 
broken down into 60 national, 25 
local, 15 point-of-sale. 

But for national, 3% of all the 
men would spend 0 to 19 cents; 
13%, 20-39 cents; 32%, 40-59; 
30%, 60-79 ; 10%, 80-100; 12% “no 
answer,”’ 

For local, 25% would spent 0-19 
cents; 40%, 20-39; 16%, 40-59; 
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4%, 60-79; less than 1%, 80-100, 
and 15% no answer. 
For store materials: 43% would 


spend 0-19 cents; 38%, 20-39; 6%, 


40-59; 1%, 60-79; none, 
cents, and 12% no answer. 

Among the “miscellaneous” sales- 
men, 33% on national and 40% on 
local and store advertising, either did 
not know or would not answer. 
Thirty-seven per cent of home fur- 
nishings men were non-committal on 
local and 20% of clothing-textile 
men on national. Of drug-cosmetic 
men, 24% did not reply on local, 
17% on national and 16% on store 
display. Thirteen per cent of indus- 
trial men omitted all three. 

Salesmen of seven groups generally 
favor putting into national 60 to 79 
certs. ‘These are led by silverware, 
with 44% of suggestions in this 
bracket; industrial, 40% and cloth- 
ing-textiles, 38%. Others, in order, 
are drugs-cosmetics, home furnishings, 
gasoline, miscellaneous. 

Eighty-seven per cent of soft and 
75% of hard beverage men, 61% in 
tires, 58% in household equipment, 
and 57% in foods and_ groceries 
would spend less than 60 cents of the 
dollar in national. 

The 20-to-39-cent bracket for local 
is favored by salesmen in eight groups 
—led by soft beverages, foods and 
tires. In drugs-cosmetics and home 
furnishings the 20-39-cent and 0-19- 
cent brackets get the same number of 
votes. Clothing-textile and_ silver- 
ware men would limit local expendi- 
tures largely to less than 20 cents. 

Four groups — foods-groceries, 
drugs-cosmetics and hard and _ soft 
beverages — would spend 20 to 39 
cents in store display. The eight 
others prefer 0 to 19 cents for this 
medium. Beverage and_ drug-cos- 
metic salesmen generally would spend 
the most, clothing, tires and indus- 
trial men the least, at point-of-pur- 
chase.. 

Twenty-two per cent of industrial 
men would have their companies 
shoot virtually their entire wad in 
national . But 16% of the gas 
and oil men want more than 60 cents 
of the dollar in /ocal . . . Thirty-two 
per cent of soft drink men want more 
than 40 cents in store displays. 

(‘Advertising managers,” says 
Don Hause, may find it “‘advantage- 
ous” to tell the salesmen “their rea- 
sons for setting up the budgets’”— 
to get better support from the sales- 
men, stronger tie-ins from dealers. ) 


80-100 


‘13. What kind of store display 
material do you consider most effec- 
tive in increasing sales?" 

A total of 594 of the men made 
1,659 suggestions. 


But more than one-third of indus- 
trial and “miscellaneous” men failed 
to answer. 

Except in the gasoline and oil 
group, whose retail customers are 
served mostly outside, interior dis- 
plays, materials and ideas predomi- 
nate—with 953 suggestions. Window 
and other exterior suggestions num- 
ber 347, “Package, sales, advertising 
and merchandising ideas” — ranging 
from recipe books, consumer folders 
and samples to display packaging and 
fixtures—get 195; “general sugges- 
tions,” 164. 

The food group’s leading interior 
suggestions are for banners, posters, 
shelf-markers and counter cards. Soft 
beverages: counter cards, mass prod- 
uct displays and easels. Hard bever- 
ages: counter and floor displays. 
Drugs and cosmetics: counter cards 
and counter units, floor stands and 
displays, banners and _ streamers. 
Home furnishings: streamers and 
banners, blow-ups of national ads, 
easel and cardboard displays. House- 
hold equipment: banners, copies of 
national ads, display tables. 

Textiles and clothing: blow-ups of 
national ads, counter cards and dis- 
plays, fixtures. Silverware: counter 
displays, national ad cards, display 
fixtures, merchandise displays. Gaso- 
line and oil: display racks. ‘Tires: 
predominantly banners, posters and 
streamers. Industrial: banners, dis- 
play boards and posters, product dis- 
plays. 

Window displays lead all types of 
exterior suggestions—although vari- 
ous salesmen mention neon and other 
signs and decals. 

“General” suggestions include ani- 
mated and permanent displays. 


"14. What per cent of your com- 
pany's store material is actually used 
in the retail store?" 


Thirty-five per cent of the men say 
more than 80% is used. “Twenty-two 
per cent reply 60 to 79% ; 14%, from 
40 to 59%; 14%, less than 40%. 
Fifteen per cent of all don’t answer. 

The 57% reporting use of more 
than 60% are led by soft beverage 
salesmen, who estimate 77% use; 
gasoline and oil, 73%, and _ tires, 
70%. Then come foods, 64% ; hard 
beverages and household equipment, 
both 60% ; drugs, 59% ; clothing tex- 
tiles, 57%; home furnishings, 56%, 
and silverware, 41%. 

The fact that roughly half of the 
industrial and “miscellaneous” sales- 
men — 42 and 58% —did not get 
themselves involved in the use-of-dis- 
plays question—-may be largely re- 
sponsible for their low answers. Only 
31% of the industrial and 28% of 
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better take a 
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E DON’T SAY that it’s simple to make up a San 
Francisco newspaper schedule. We do say close 
study reveals one best first step: 


Schedule The Chronicle first! Whatever news- 
paper list you finally come up with, you're sure 
to sell goods if you start with The Chronicle. 


This is true, basically, because The Chronicle attracts 
more of our market's best-customer families than any 
other newspaper. (Study copies of the 4 San Francisco 
newspapers ‘side by side and you'll see why!) 

It happens these families are concentrated in San 
Francisco’s Trading Zone suburbs (an approximate 50- 
mile radius) and in top residential districts of the City 
Zone. So Chronicle coverage concentrates this way, too. 

It makes a package leading San Francisco merchants 
find profitable to buy day-in and day-out: The Chronicle 
... Sales key to San Francisco’s best buying circles! 


National Representatives: 
SAWYER, FERGUSON, WALKER CO., 
New York + Chicago « Philadelphia + Detroit 


Atlanta ° San Francisco ° Los Angeles. 
SALES MANAGEMEN! 
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Families: 2 out of 3 live in Trading Zone...Homes: 9 out of 10 
new homes located in Trading Zone...Buying Income: almost 
2 out of 3 spendable dollars in Trading Zone... Cars: 3 out of 4 
registered in Trading Zone...Retail food sales: 114.5% greater 
dollar volume in Trading Zone than City Zone 


(Sources: Sales Management's 1951 copyrighted 
survey. San Francisco Bay Area Council research. 
California Dept. of Motor Vehicles.) 
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the miscellaneous men believe that 
more than 60% of their companies’ 


displays are used. But subtracting 
the ‘don’t knows” and “no answers” 
and using the others as 100%, two- 
thirds of the miscellaneous and more 
than half of the industrial salesmen 
believe more than 60% of this mate- 
rial is used. 

(Don Hause thinks the salesmen 
generally are “highly optimistic and 
unrealistic” in reporting ‘“‘actual use 
of store material.” Their guesses 
don’t agree with findings in an ANA 
survey [“Put Your Punch _ in 
P.o.P.!"” SM, March 15, 1951] on 
the extent to which dealers say they 
use this material. ) 


"15. How important do you think 
your company's literature and direct 
mail (envelope stuffers, folders, book- 
lets and broadsides) are in helping 
you build sales?” 


Of material directed to the dealer, 
41% of all the men reply “very im- 
portant;’ 530 ‘of some impor- 
tance; 6% “not important at ail.” 

Only the salesmen of silverware, 
with 61°; home furnishings, 58%, 
and tires, 56%, regard it as more 
“very” than “some.” At the other 
end in this list are hard beverages 
and gas-and-oil, both 23%. 

But in four groups—clothing-tex- 
tiles, silverware, gas-and-oil and mis- 
cellaneous—100% of the men regard 
this to-the-dealer material as at least 
of some importance. Those who say 
it isn’t important at all are led by 
foods-groceries, 14% ; soft beverages, 
12%, and industrial, 9%. 

Of material for dealer to distrib- 
ute to consumer, 45% call it “very 
important ;”’ 48% “of some impor- 
tance; 8% “not important at all.’ 

In seven of the 12 groups—paced 
by silverware with 80% and cloth- 
ing with 606—half or more of the 
men say this material is very impor- 
tant. The other five are household 
equipment, tires, industrial, home 
furnishings, and miscellaneous. The 
silverware, hard beverage and “mis- 
cellaneous” men are 100% in saying 
this dealer-to-consumer material has 
at least some importance. 

The groups with the largest pro- 
portions who call it not important at 
all are drugs-cosmetics, 21%; soft 
beverages 17%, and foods-groceries, 
13%. Only 5 to 2% of the other 
SIX groups see no importance in it. 


"16. Does your company supply 
you with tie-in, store display material 
in time for you to arrange for its use 
by dealers in connection with your 
major promotions?” 
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Fighty-nine per cent reply Yes; 
9% “sometimes; 2% No. 

‘The over-all Yes replies are pulled 
down by the industrial men—only 
63% of whom indicate that they al- 
ways get such material in time for 
dealer use. From 96 to 88% of the 
men in nine other groups are in the 
Yes column. The silverware salesmen 
did not answer this question (The 
last page of their questionnaire was 
torn off.) and those in “miscellan- 
eous” provided only four replies. 

Thirty-one per cent of industrial 
men get tie-in store material in time 
“sometimes.” With this exception, 
the salesmen generally seem about 
100% pleased with their companies 
in this respect. 

(But Don 


Hause believes that 


when they “reached this question they 
were too tired to put up an argy. 
ment: Answers to previous questions 
do not indicate that 89% of them 
receive advertising reprints, point-of. 
purchase material, etc., in time to do 
a good job with retailers.’’ ) 

The ANA’s Merchandising _ the 


Advertising Committee concludes; 


1. Manufacturers’ salesmen need 
more help in defining “‘/ocal advertis. 
ing’ and in explaining it to their 
customers. 


2. Although the “salesmen in gen. 
eral have a good understanding of 
national advertising,’ sales and ad- 
vertising managers “‘are not giving 
them the information and the tools 
with which to make the most of it.” 


DISEASE: Disordered counters like this 


call for a cure... 


Order Out of Chaos 


REMEDY: A functional display unit that 
tidies up point-of-purchase. 


A new self-merchandising fixture for displaying bath mat sets helps 
eliminate the retailing bugaboos of haphazard inventory checks and dis- 
organized, unattractive display. Too, less stacking and more counter 
organization allows additional selling time for store personnel. It is being 
made available by Regal Rugs, free, with a minimum order of 10 dozen 
sets in four patterns and any color selection. 


Constructed of Masonite, the display fixture occupies four square feet 
of space, makes it easy for the customer to flip through the proven, best- 
selling selection and make her choice without soiling or throwing stock 


into a heap. 


Because the back of the fixture is equipped with shelves to hold 36 
sets, it's easy for merchants to tell at a glance when merchandise needs 
reordering. The unit is adaptable as a tie-in merchandiser for linen 
departments, variety and gift stores, furniture stores and carpet depart- 


ments, 
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Trend in Circulation of the Chicago Daily News... Since 1943 Trend in Retail Advertising of the Chicago Daily News ... Since 1943 


Source Meda Records, inc 


Average Net Paid Circulation UP 
from 413,640 in 1943 to 
550,350 in 1951 


Retail Advertising Linage UP 
from 5,513,552 Lines in 1943 to 
11,742,596 in 1951 
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CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 


JOHN $ KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE DETROIT OFFICE MIAMI BEACH OFFICE SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE LOS ANGELES OFFICE 
9 Rockefeller Plaza Free Press Building Hal WinterCo Story, Brooks & Finley Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc 


9049 Emerson Ave 607 Market Street 1651 Cosmo Street 
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Build onthe GUS 


of Hometown America 


Hometown, America ... where people still care about home 
and family life in the traditional American way. 

Where there’s not so much talk about social significance, 
but lots of day-to-day action by good citizens and neighbors. 
Where more than 214 million typically American families 
have an abiding faith in The American Magazine. 


They look upon it as a tried and trusted friend. Because 
it has always reflected their hopes and ideals, with understanding 
of their heartaches, it is truly a Family Service Magazine. 


And it reaches more than 214 million Hometown American families 
every month. Families with incomes 38.7% higher . . . 

families 2% bigger and 9% younger .. . than the U. S. average. 

So if you want such people to believe in the integrity 

of your company, your product or service, 

tell them your story in The American Magazine. 


In The American your advertising costs less. Because it lives longer. 
Because it is built on the bedrock of Hometown, America. 


imerica 


fee Crometon merge 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. © Publishers of The American Magazine, Collier's, and Woman's Home Componi@# 
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MEDIA... AGENCIES... SERVICES 


Improved Commercials, 
Short Cut to TV Sales 

“The relative selling effectiveness 
of television commercials can be far 
more important than program ratings 
in making the television dollar work 
harder,’ says Daniel Starch and 
Staff. 

The research firm has pointed out 
an example of two directly competi- 
tive advertisers currently using TV 
network programs with about the 
same audience rating. The first ad- 
vertiser is producing 41 new people 
who would buy the product out of 
every 1,000 set owners, whereas the 
second advertiser produces only 19 
new customers from each 1,000. The 
base here is all set owners, not pro- 
gram listeners. This second adver- 
tiser could increase the effectiveness 
of his television advertising dollar 
and match his competitor by improv- 
ing his commercials, according to 


Starch. On the other hand, were he 
to use the same commercials on a 
program with double his present audi- 
ence rating, the research company 
states, he would still produce only 
38 new buyers per 1,000 set owners, 
still less than his competitor. 

It is much easier, Starch points 
out, and much less expensive to im- 
prove commercials than to increase 
program ratings. The range of differ- 
ences in effectiveness of television 
commercials today is much wider 
than that of advertising in the older 
media. “The reason for this,” the 
Starch company says, “is that due to 
inexperience a large proportion of 
current TV commercials violate 
many of the basic principles of mass 
communication.” There are, how- 
ever, groups of advertisers currently 
ahead of the field in learning how 
to use the new medium most effec- 
tively. 


DISCUSSION LEADERS of the 8th Annual Scripps-Howard Retail Conference held at 
Edgewater Beach, Chicago, in January: (Left to right) Stanley Collins, retail advertising 
manager, The Cincinnati Post; Howard Grothe, advertising director, The Washington 
Daily News; Harold Riesz, director of business promotion and research; H. H. Mac- 
Lean, director of Retail Advertising Division; Leslie E. Yates, advertising director, The 
Fort Worth (Tex.) Press; Robert K. Stoltz, advertising director, The San Francisco News. 


PROMOTED: Thomas J. Patterson (right), 
has been appointed advertising director of 
Family Circle Magazine, and Arthur A. 
Howe (left) is named Eastern sales manager, 


Oil Business Display 
Angles Packed in Book 


One hundred ideas to assist oilmen 
in the construction and effective dis- 
play of dramatic, inexpensive exhibits 
through which they can explain their 
business activities to the people of the 
nation are contained in a brochure 
being distributed by the Oil Industry 
Information Committee. 

Entitled “Display Your Business,” 
the 32-page booklet may be obtained 
—gratis—by oil companies and serv- 
ice stations requesting it from the 
Committee’s national office in New 
York City or from its district offices 
in various parts of the United States. 

Layout, suggested copy, construc- 
tion detail and methods of adapting 
the exhibits are analyzed in the pub- 
lication, said to be the first of its 
kind. Each of the 18 displays is de- 
signed to fit comfortably within a 
standard 10-foot booth at fair, con- 
vention, open house or similar place. 
The most expensive exhibit makes 
use of aluminum tubing, colorful 
plastics and a screen for a rear view 
motion picture projector, yet it can 
be constructed for less than $200. 
Other smaller and less elaborate dis- 
plays can be made of orange crates 
and plywood by a handyman at a cost 
of less than $20 and still present a 
professionally pleasing story of some 
phase of the oil industry. 

“Display Your Business’ contains 
reproductions of 22 selected phot 
graphs depicting the progress of oi! 
from the ground to the ultimate con 
sumer. Glossy 8” by 10” prints ar: 
available on order at a cost of an 
10 for $1.00 for incorporation in an 
exhibit. 

Further, the booklet tells how 
single exhibit can be adapted to fi 
the needs of a service station opera 
tor, a local oil jobber or distributor. 
an exploration or production com 
pany, an oil transportation busines: 
or a refiner. Suggested local and na- 
tional copy containing the latest in 
formation in each field is supplied 
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FLORIDA 
Retail Sales are Up 


357% 


from 1940 to 1950 — better 
than !4 more than the 234% 
increase in the U.S. as 
a whole. 


Any market, which, through increased population and 


in 
FLORI DA increased prosperity boosts its retail sales 357% 


‘l . in 10 years is worth going after! 
3 t = 80 For years Florida’s three big morning dailies have 
mF given blanket coverage in their own trading territories. 


In addition, since they offer 20% or better family 
*Based on Sales Management 1951 Survey of Buying 


Power figures and current ABC Reports, using these coverage in counties producing 80% of Florida’s sales, 
three papers gives you 20% or better family coverage ae 

in the 52 counties accounting for 80% of Florida’s Ef- they give great added strength to your advertising 
fective Buying Income, 81% of food sales, 82.8% of drug . p 

sales, 81.6% of furniture sales, 80% of general merchan- in other Florida markets. 

dise sales and 81% of Florida’s total retail sales. You a ‘ 

also get above 30% family coverage in 42 counties, Put them at the top of your next media list and 
above 50% in 20 counties, above 60% in 9 counties and . . 

above 70% in 6 counties. watch your Florida sales grow—fast! 


Lowest Cost Coverage in Florida’s Top Markets 


FLORIDA THE MIAMI TAMPA 
TIMES-UNION HERALD Morning Tribune 


JACKSONVILLE 


National Representative 
Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc. 


National Representative 
Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. 
A.S. Grant, Atlanta 


National Representative 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company 
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COWLES MAGAZINES, INC.: John Reiss (left), Quick advertising 
director and Cowles vice-president, is named publisher of Quick, 
a new post. Harold B. Hawley (center) is now advertising manager of 
Quick; Marvin C. Whatmore (right), business manager and a vice- 
president, has been named general manager of Cowles Magazines, Inc. 


along with sketches for placards or 
enlarged photographs. 

During 1951, 9,560 exhibits were 
developed and displayed by local oil- 
men on their own initiative. The Oil 
Industry Information Committee’s 
Exhibits Subcommittee has prepared 
“Display Your Business” to encour- 
age many more companies and service 
stations to adopt this inexpensive and 
effective way of telling their story of 
oil’s progress. 


ARTHUR A. BAILEY, former execu- 
tive vice-president of Ward Whee- 
lock Co., is elected president, suc- 
ceeding Ward Wheelock, 
in new post, 


now 
chairman of board. 


"No Such Thing as a 
TV-Home," Says WNEW 


There is more listening to radio 
today in radio- TV homes in the New 
York metropolitan area than in 1948, 
the year of television’s first major 
strides. In a report pointing out an 
afternoon increase of radio listening 
of 47% and an evening increase of 
28%, WNEW, New York City in- 
dependent station, has presented facts 
that a TV set in the home by no 
means removes that home from radio 
following. 

The WNEW report points out 
that in a year which saw a 71% in- 
crease in television ownership, there 
was a 9% decrease in television set 
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usage in the average evening quarter 
hour, while radio set usage increased 
31%. Stating that the figures indi- 
cate that television is a visual counter- 
part of radio network programming, 
the station’s report claims a continu- 
ing preference for music and news as 
typified by WNEW’s own presenta- 
tions. 

Figures in the report also show an 
overall increase since 1947, in morn- 
ing weekday radio listenership, and 
as many homes tuned to the radio re- 
ceiver in the afternoon as in 1947. 
Even during the evening weekday 
hours in which television has its great- 
est strength, radio listening has de- 
creased to a far lesser degree than is 
generally supposed. In the case of 
WNEW, 89 homes are tuned to the 
radio, on weekday evenings, for every 
100 in 1947. 

In the report, which is based on 
figures from the Pulse and Telepulse 
research organization, it is discovered 
that WNEW’’s share of radio listen- 
ing is higher in radio-T'V homes than 
in radio-only homes. Referring to the 
report’s title, “There Is No Such 
Thing as a _ Television Home,” 
WNEW states, “A home with tele- 
vision in it is a radio home to which 
a television set has been added. When 
a TV set is added, the radio home 
becomes a radio-television home. Sig- 
nificantly, a radio-television home is 
the very one which uses more than 
the average number of radios.” 


Food, Drama Are Leading 
Sponsors, Fare on Nets 


Dramatic offerings lead all other 
types of programs now sponsored on 
both television and radio networks, 
according to a Program Type Sum- 
mary prepared by Executives Radio- 
TV Service, Larchmont, N. Y. 

Based on data contained in the new 
edition of the firm’s FACTuary, the 
totals show that on television there 
are now 68 programs in the drama 


category, while on radio 
the total is 60. 

Mystery and detective dramas are 
currently most frequent, with 2¢ of 
this type on television, 19 on redio, 
Other dramatic program types in- 
clude: dramatic plays—21 on TY, 
15 on radio; situation comedies-—1| 
on TV, 13 on radio; juvenile and 
western—10 on TV, 13 on radio. 
Serials are considered in a separate 
category and total 33 on radio, seven 
on television. 

Sponsor classifications, also in- 
cluded in the summary, show that 
food and food products firms have 
the highest number of programs on 
both TV (32) and radio (24) net- 
works. Home furnishings and appli- 
ances are second with 20 sponsors on 
TV and 12 on radio. 

Television totals show 163. spon- 
sors and 167 programs; radio net- 
work totals list 124 sponsors for 20/ 
programs. These figures are indica- 
tive that in radio several sponsors 
have more than one program and that 
in television there are fewer sponsors 
with more than one program, with a 
continuing trend toward multiple. 
sponsorship of individual programs. 


networks 


THOMAS R. VOHS, elected vice- 
president of Anderson & Cairn:, 
Inc.; had joined predecessor, 1946. 


Whiskey Prices in National 
Magazines for First Time 


For the first time since repeal of 
Prohibition a whiskey advertisement 
will carry consumer prices via na 
tional magazines. A full-page ad on 
Park & Tilford Reserve is appearing 
this month in two magazines with a 


combined circulation of 6,390,000 
and estimated readership of ab:ut 
30,000,000. 


The precedent-setting ad—strorg- 
ly competitive—has been released by 
Park & Tilford Distillers Corp. via 
Storm and Klein, Inc., for the F°b- 
ruary 2 issue of Collier’s and ‘ne 
February 26 issue of Look. 

Prices have been omitted hithe*to 
from whiskey ads in national ma-a- 
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Tested ways 


for your salesmen 


to get dealers to sell 


~ 


In this new, idea-packed book you will find the proved methods 
that successful salesmen have actually used to get dealers to 
sell their goods, not just carry them. Pointing up his principles 
with one successful case after another, the author shows how 
your salesmen can actually make dealers eager to push your 


product. And he shows how they can do it without your firm 
spending one cent more on advertising—just by seeing that the 
advertising helps you now offer get seen. . 
to provide inspiration for buying. These are merchandising 
methods that have worked in specific cases, yet are so general, 
so basic to selling, that they can be made to work anywhere. 


. used . . . made 
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ADVENTURES IN MERCHANDISING 


By LIONEL B. MOSES 


Vice-President, Parade Publication, Inc. 
Formerly Director of Merchandising, American Weekly) 


209 pages, $2.50 per single copy; Liberal discounts on quantity purchases 


[his is a book by a man who for twenty-five years has made a specialty of the 
‘merchandising of advertising’—of seeing that dealer helps and other advertising 
‘fforts really get used to move more goods. Besides the twelve exciting case histories 
of how good merchandising sold some slow movers fast and upped the sales on fast 
movers, the author gives the basic principles that lie behind these success stories. 
He shows how, beginning with one case that works, the salesman can cut a pattern 
that will work for countless other cases. 

Written in the same direct, straightforward talk with which salesmen swap ideas 
over morning coffee, this is the kind of book that will make sense to your salesmen 
right off—that will provide them with ideas they can go out and use the very first 
day they have the book in their hands. 


Fifteen chapters ee Twelve case histories | 
66 1 7 { 
rse, live i , 
|. The Reason Why te Ys 1. Adventure with Aunt Jemima 
: a — 4 = = beg says Advertising Age 2. Adventure with a Baby Carriage 
; o Pays Your Salary , 
4. Objective Thinking Yn eel corun, lively, tatermatize OS, 3. Adventure with Sunkist 
ssibly the first text de . 
5. What Smart Buyers Buy the merchandising of advertising. .. . 4. Adventure with Two Jars 
& Sol he sare Throughout the — a = 5. Adventure with a Wagon Jobber 
r Moses’ easy, conversational style 1S deée- : 
Pee = . peer to : review of the basic princl- 6. Adventure with Cookie 
8. Something for Nothing ples of merchandising—principles which th IIliterat 
9, Distribution of Ideas he has successfully used during more 7. Adventure witk an Illiterate 
i than a quarter of a century. : 
10. Sampling ; “He suggests an idea, defines it, ex- 8. Adventure with Betty Crocker 
11, Demonstrating plores it, shows various applications for ee 
12. Surveying it, restates it and discusses it. Any : 
13. Get the P le | salesman who reads the volume will find 10. Adventure with a Mattress 
er a Monge it difficult to refrain from putting at ; 
14. Advertising's Job least some of the ideas into practice. 11. Adventure with Ivory 
PT ae 12. Adventure with a Sack o' Sauce 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY! 
ASK FOR A QUANTITY-DISCOUNT QUOTATION 


Pilsbury Publishers, Inc., 170 E. 79 St., N. Y. C. 21 


i ‘ 

© ; 

a a 

3 5 
Z 
a [) Please send me copies of “Adventures in Merchandising,” for : y 
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Remember the ones you love on 


albictines 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14 


TIMED for February 14, this poster was 
presented, along with other visual mer- 


chandising materials, 
Valentine's 


by the National 
NRDGA 


retailers’ use. 


Day Council to 
board of directors for 


zines because of the different prices 
prevailing in the states as a result 
of varying excise tax rates. 

The Park & Tilford Reserve ad is 
overcoming this practical obstacle by 
showing the retail price-per-fifth in 
each state on a large U. S. map. 

Candidly competetive throughout, 
the ad goes a step further in showing 
the price consumers would pay “‘for 
whiskeys of the same type and qual- 
ity.” Readers are urged to “compare 
price... taste... formula.” 

Harry P. Herrfeldt, Park & Til- 
ford vice-president in charge of sales, 
points out that the magazine repre- 
sents “‘an extension of the price-com- 
parison campaign on Park & Tilford 
Reserve that has been running in 
newspapers for more than a year.” 

‘““‘We were prompted to extend the 
campaign to national magazines,” 
said Mr. Herrfeldt, “by our convic- 
tion that the average citizen is now 
more price-conscious and more value- 
conscious than at any time since be- 
fore World War II. Rising prices 
and increased taxes compel him to be 
more selective in his buying.” 


WOR Stations Join Don 
Lee as Macy's, General 
Tire Merge Controls 


Ownership of stations WOR, 
WOR-FM and WOR-TYV is now 
shared between R. H. Macy & Co. 
and the General Tire and Rubber 
Co. As approved by the Federal 
Communications Commission, the 
transaction calls for transfer of the 
New York City outlets, formerly 
wholly-owned by Macy’s, to the Don 
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Lee Broadcasting System. Macy’s 
becomes part owner of Don Lee, 
which was wholly owned by General 
Tire. The WOR Program Service, 
Inc., is transferred from Macy’s to 
Don Lee and the WOR physicial op- 
erating properties are being leased 
for 25 years by Macy’s to Don Lee. 
FCC approval contained the condi- 
tion that Don Lee divest itself of 
its interest in station WICC, Bridge- 
port, Conn., as no firm may own 
more than seven standard stations. 
This station has been transferred to 
the Bridgeport Broadcasting Co., 
which in turn had to divest itself 
of controlling stock of WLIZ. 


Orlando Daily Newspapers 
Sell Radio Station WHOO 


The Orlando Daily Newspapers, 
Inc., have sold radio station WHOO, 
Orlando, Fla., to a newly organized 
corporation, WHOO, Inc. President 
of the new firm is Edward Lamb who 
owns television stations in Erie, Pa., 
and Columbus, O. He is also pub- 
lisher of the Erie (Pa.) Herald-Dis- 
patch. Frank Oswald is vice-presi- 
dent of WHOO, Inc. Direct super- 
vision of the station is in charge of 
its local general manager, Carl F. 
Hallberg, who is also secretary of the 
new corporation. WHOO has been 
owned and operated by the Orlando 
Daily Newspapers from December 
5, 1947, when it signed on the air, 
until January 22, 1952, sale date. 


1951 Magazine Advertising 
Sets $511.2 Million Record 


Advertisers have topped all past 
records of money poured into na- 
tional magazine advertising, vaulting 
above the last record year—1950— 
by $53.7 million. The $511.2 mil- 


ROBERT M. DOOLEY joins Blair. 
TV, Inc., as sales manager; was 


general sales manager, stations 


WOW and WOW.TV, Omaha, Neb. 


lion of magazine advertising reveny 
spent during 1951 exceeds the pre 
vious years comparable total 
$457.5 million by 11.7% and 35 
nearly three times the volume of 
magazine advertising 10 years ago. 

According to the Magazine Adver. 
tising Bureau which has just ap 
nounced these figures, pages of ad- 
vertising also increased in 1951—y 
7.1% from the previous year. 

The 1951 dollar figure represents 
an actual measurement of advertising 
space carried in all general and thos 
national farm magazines included in 
the Publishers Information Bureau 
Service—about 100 in all. The fig. 
ure is not projected to cover any un 
measured publications. Neither does 
this figure include the advertising car- 
ried by Sunday newspaper supple 
ments and comic sections. 

MAB further points out that more 
national advertisers use magazines 
than use all other media combined. 
The number of national advertisers 
investing $25,000 or more in maga- 
zine advertising in 1951 is estimated 
at 1,925, compared with 1,791 in 
1950 and only 660 in 1939. 


In Millions 


$500 fF — 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISING REVENUE 
1915 - 1951 $511.2 


a. hee € 


| Covering all general and national farm | 
magazines included in the Publishers 
$450 ' 


Information Bureau Service Sunday 


| newspaper supplements and sections 
| | areexcluded. {| {| | | | { 
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are available to YOU 
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Use them for fast, Uludomiauic territory analysis 


By using only those cards conforming to your 
particular sales territories, you can conveniently 
apply the SALES MANAGEMENT Survey of 
Buying Power to your own market areas. 
Through MARKET STATISTICS, INC., the 
IBM Service Bureau will prepare these analyses 
for you quickly. Or if you have an installation 
of IBM equipment, you can prepare them auto- 
matically right in your own office. 


More than 100 leading manufacturers and dis- 
tributors have adopted this new approach to 
setting scientific sales quotas. 


MARKET STATISTICS, INC. 


It is only necessary to determine what factors 
(or combination of factors) published in the 
Survey would reflect consumer demand for your 
product. If you have any questions on this point, 
you may without obligation consult with the staff 
of MARKET STATISTICS, INC. for complete 
details. For further information on how to use 
the Survey of Buying Power on IBM cards, write 
or phone Dr. Jay M. Gould, MARKET 
STATISTICS, INC., 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. (Telephone Mu. 4-3559) 


RESEARCH CONSULTANTS TO SALES MANAGEMENT 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Mu-4-3559 
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Retail Sales Forecast for February, 1952 


Retail sales in February will total 
$10.7 billion, a drop of 4% from the 
abnormally high volume registered 
last year. In fact, were it not for 
the additional selling day which 
comes with Leap Year, sales this 
February would be down nearly 9% 
from last February, when consumers 
were still seized with the fear of im- 
pending shortages. Declines in the 
percentage comparisons of sales with 
last year will show up throughout 
the first quarter of the year. 

On the whole, however, the retail 
trade picture has been remarkably 
stable for the past ten months, 
though at a level which falls short of 
expectations based on continued rises 
in consumer income. 

However, the cutbacks in civilian 
goods production for the first half of 
1952 imposed by the defense program 
would not appear to warrant hopes 
of a new retail trade boom. Not only 


are retailers adjusting their plans to 
current levels, but despite cutbacks, 
are finding it necessary to place more 
emphasis on promotion. There has 
also been renewed interest in stream- 
lining of merchandising practices in 
the hope of cutting costs. 

Among those states reporting bet- 
ter-than-average performances for 
this February (as opposed to Febru- 
ary of 1951) are: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Geor- 
gia, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, 
South Carolina, and Wyoming. 

The leading cities, those with a 
city-national index well above aver- 
age, are: Paducah, Ky., 127.7; New- 
port News, Va., 116.8; Bethlehem, 
Pa., 116.3; Akron, Ohio, 116.0; 
Ventura, Calif., 114.5; Tucson, 
Ariz., 113.9; Battle Creek, Mich., 
112.5; Augusta, Ga., 112.3; El- 


mira, N. Y., 112.3; Wichita, Kan., 
110.4; Warren, Ohio, 110.1; Har- 


risburg, Pa., 109.7; Casper, Wyo. 
109.5; Hartford, Conn., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 108.9; Bartlesville 
Okla., 108.6; Niagara Falls, N. Y, 
108.6; Spartanburg, S. C., 
Muskegon, Mich., 108.5; San Diego, 
Calif., 108.4; Cleveland, Ohio, 168.3. 


* 


ment, with the aid of Market Statistics 
Inc., maintains running charts on the 
business progress of more than 200 of 
the leading market centers of the coun- 
try. Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 

The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given 
the first being ‘City Index—1952 vs, 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
official 1939 Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in a mar- 
ket. It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. ... In Canada the year of com- 
parison is 1941, the most recent year of 
official sales census results. 

The second figure, “City Index, 1952 
over 1951,” is similar to the first except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has 
grown since the last Census year and 
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sales in 1935-39 dollars amounts to $6.6 billion. 
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Retai! sales in February, 1952, will total $10.7 billion, but when 
adjusted for seasonal influences and price changes, the volume of 
This is in line with 


the performance of the past 10 months, but is still low in relation 
to the continued rise in disposable income. In current dollars, Fe>- 
ruary sales are expected to be down 4% from the 195! month. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Sales Management’s Research Depart. 
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how business is today as compared with 
last if. 


Th. third column, “City-National In- 
dex, (952 over 1951” relates the city’s 
chans to the total probable national 
chanu for the same period. A city may 
have ‘his month a sizable gain over the 


same month last year, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 


the ation. All figures in this column 
abov 100 indicate cities where the 
change is more favorable than that for 


the | .S.A. The City-National Index is 
derived by dividing the index figure of 
the city by that of the Nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future, 
both the dollar figure and the resultant 
index figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the 
expected seasonal trend, and_ cyclical 
movement. 

The index and dollar figures, studied 
together, will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not be 
reproduced in printed form, in whole or 
in part, without written permission from 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for This Data include 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


A Pre-Release Service Is Available. 
SM will mail, 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication, a mimeographed list giving esti- 
mates of retail sales in dollar and index 
form for the 200-odd cities. The price is 
$1.00 per year. 


* 


* Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1951 which equals or exceeds the na- 
tional change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for February, 1952) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1952 1952 1952 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. February 


1939 1951 1951 1952 


UNITED STATES 


388.1 96.0 100.0 10,720.00 


Alcbama 
Birmingham ... 436.7 94.4 98.3 28.69 
Gaisden ...... 498.8 90.4 94.2 4.09 
RMotile ....... 537.6 99.6 103.8 10.86 
Mcotgomery ... 403.0 92.4 96.2 8.18 
Ari-ona 
W Phoenix ...... 627.3 103.3 107.6 19.76 
WVECSOR kcccsce 596.1 109.3 113.9 9.24 
Ari ansas 
Fot Smith ... 146.2 93.7 97.6 4.64 


. 447.2 


RUARY 1, 1952 


Poppa Becomes a Shopper 


(to quote Grey Advertising Agency, Inc.) 


Every time you turn around the American male has 
moved a little deeper into the role of family purchasing 
agent. Check recent surveys ... or just stroll through 
your supermarket, department or appliance store on Sat- 
urday or any shopping night .. . and you’ll agree that 
Poppa...as ashopper... is here to stay. 


... and becoming increasingly important in your adver- 
tising picture. 


Marriage trends and mass home-building in the past 
decade have localized the interests of a whole generation 
of males as nothing else could. Their main concerns 
today are the family .. . their home, its maintenance and 
management . . . their community, from schools and 
churches to the local softball team. 


Of all news media the Localnews daily alone thoroughly 
parallels Poppa’s new outlook ... is already building this 
new shopper to big stature in your sales picture. 


Localnews hits Poppa 


“LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium” 


The Julius Mathews 


Special Agency, Inc. 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORKe*DETROITe*CHICAGOe BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIAePITTSBURGHeSYRACUSE 


One of New England’s Best 
Preferred in 1952 


Declining sales volume this year calls 
for promotional emphasis in excep- 
tionally strong markets . . . like Mid- 
dletown. 


Both city and trading area are well 
above average in income and sales. 
Middletown has $5,698 family in- 
come; $4,362 family retail sales . . 
Middlesex County $5,078 income; 
$3.400 sales. 


In actual sales and in ability to buy 
at an even greater rate the Greater 
Middletown market is outstanding... 
and no other newspaper or combina- 
tion can cover it as thoroughly, eco- 
nomically as the Press. 


You always get MORE 
in MIDDLETOWN. 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 
——— 


> MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
po at | 


OUR MATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Man “ f A merica’s | 
y 


most important 


executives live 


in Greenwich, 


a community which appeals to 


families that enjoy the better 


things in life and can afford 
Result — 11,600 Green- 


wich families have the buying 


them. 


power of 20,000 average fami- 


lies. This market is effectively 


covered by only one newspaper: 


Greenwich Time. often called 


“the best suburban daily news- 


paper in America.” 


National Representatives: 


Bogner and Martin, New York & Chicago 
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RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for February, 1952) 


City 
index 
1952 
vs. 
1939 
California 
Bakersfield . 487.3 
Berkeley ..... 336.0 
¥%& Fresno -» SEA 
Long Beach ... 433.4 
w%& Los Angeles ... 367.6 
% Oakland ...... 389.4 
Pasadena 403.0 
% Riverside . 488.6 
Sacramento 352.8 
San Bernardino. 454.2 
%& San Diego .... 525.2 
% San Francisco . 315.5 
Ww San Jose ..... 412.2 
Santa Barbara.. 385.6 
%& Stockton ..... 421.7 
*%& Ventura ...... 480.6 
Colorado 
%Colorado Springs 401.4 
%& Denver ....... 380.3 
%& Pueblo ....... 385.3 
Connecticut 
% Bridgeport .... 359.0 
% Hartford ..... 345.4 
Middletown 307.7 
we New Haven .... 312.0 
% Stamford ..... 427.6 
¥ Waterbury 313.3 
Delaware 
* Wilmington . 411.0 


City 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1951 


96.3 


District of Columbia 


% Wastington .... 106.2 
Florida 
Jacksonville . 440.3 
a eee 633.5 
Orlando ...... 478.0 
% Pensacola ..... 407.2 
St. Petersburg . 550.0 
WED. seeccus 549.8 


101.9 


92.7 
93.5 
95.0 
97.1 
93.9 
93.4 


City 
Nat’l 
Index 
1952 

vs. 

1951 


100.3 


106.1 


$ 
(Million ) 
February 
1952 


17.55 


107.43 


42.95 
8.27 
4.52 

11.78 

16.66 


eet 


Instead of $1 Our 


Cash Registers 
Ring Up $1.44 


For every dollar of food rung up in the 
average U. S. market, Biddeford-Sac 
grocers tap their cash register keys and 
$1.44 shows up in the “window.” 


A 44c plus on every food dollar mean: 
big profits await you in this market . . 
especially with the coverage provided 
by the popular Biddeford Journal — 
most important newspaper in the world 
to local families . . . telling who’s wh 
and what’s what daily in the commu 
nity and in local manufacturing plants 


THE BIDDEFORD 


JOURNAL 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Shopping Habits in the 


No. 1 
Metropolitan Market 


in Massachusetts 
in Per Capita Retail Sales 


* 
Retail Sls. Food 
$143,219,000 $36,439,000 


Genl. Mdse. Furn-Hsld 
$12,737,000 $7,310,000 
Auto. Drug 
$28,554,000 $2,999,000 


Person for Person the Most Respor- 
sive Mass Market in the State . .. 
and covered thoroughly by 


ONE NEWSPAPER 


100% coverage of City 
Zone... 
70% of Metropolitan Area 


THE BERKSHIRE 


» EAGLE 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, /n 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for February, 1952) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1952 1952 1952 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. February 


1939 1951 1951 1952 


Georgia 

OO ee 384.5 95.2 99.2 43.49 
Augusta ...... 466.7 107.8 112.3 7.70 
# Columbus ..... 472.4 96.3 100.3 7.37 
Se 418.2 98.7 102.8 6.90 
% Savannah 389.9 98.2 102.3 8.85 
Hawaii 

Honolulu ..... 379.2 95.7 99.7 19.68 
Idaho 

Boise ........ 364.8 90.1 93.9 5.29 
Illinois 

Bloomington ... 339.2 92.9 96.8 4.41 
% Chan: paign- 

Urbana ..... 415.2 97.2 101.3 6.81 
Chicago ...... 346.0 944 98.3 344.16 
Danville ...... 368.3 95.3 99.3 4.53 

ae 348.3 96.5 100.5 7.35 
wx East St. Louis. 433.3 97.2 101.2 7.54 
Moline-Rock Is- 

land-E, Moline 398.0 95.4 99.4 9.75 

ee 346.1 93.5 97.4 13.88 
w Rockford ..... 416.7 100.8 105.0 12.00 
Springfield .... 365.8 92.4 96.2 9.84 
Indiana 
Evansville .... 402.0 913 95.1 11.94 
% Fort Wayne ... 377.8 98.1 102.2 13.94 
ere 443.0 96.4 100.4 12.58 
% Indianapolis ... 291.1 96.5 100.5 48.42 
re 357.1 95.5 99.5 5.50 
*% South Bend ... 495.5 100.8 105.0 15.62 
Terre Haute ... 348.4 90.5 94.3 7.70 
lowa 
Cedar Rapids . 344.2 94.2 98.1 7.47 
Davenport ..... 373.3 95.2 99.2 7.84 
Des Moines ... 344.4 92.8 96.7 18.60 
Sioux City .... 3248 942 98.1 8.38 
Waterloo ...... 344.9 93.4 97.3 6.45 
Kansas 
Hutchinson ... 379.2 948 98.8 4.02 
*& Kansas City .. 402.2 99.1 103.2 9.25 
a 341.5 92.6 96.5 7.07 
wk Wichita ...... 547.3 106.0 110.4 19.10 


PADUCAH’S 
Ridin’ 
High ! 


Nation's No. 1 High Spot City. 


$500 million atomic energy plant 
going up—plus world's largest 
electric power pool. 


Nation's greatest gain in bank 
clearings during 1951. 


Good time to advertise in— 


The Paducah Sun-Democrat 

27,000 Paducah, Ky. 27,500 

Daily Sunday 
Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for February, 1952) 


City tf] 
City City Nat'l W R i ; : 
Index Index Index $ e re ed 
1952 1952 1952 (Million) J ‘ 


vs. vs. vs. February 
1939 1951 1951 1952 


Kentucky Holyoke really takes off . . . jumps 
Lexington ..... 336.4 91.2 95.0 7.30 over 32 larger cities . . . when its 
Hon teens pn Poe oe yer food sales are compared with 
pee sates ' other markets in its population 
group. 
Louisiana , : 
‘ion i. Ss ee _ That’s something to remember 
New Orleans ... 416.7 91.4 95.2 43.00 when you're making up the list on 
Shreveport .... 415.2 94.7 986 12.83 that food product. And this, too! 
The Transcript telegram delivers 
—_— a city zone market of 114,900 
spendins $28.712 
Bangor ....... 289.5 95.2 99.2 385, _ People spending $28,712,000 
Lewiston-Auburn 279.0 88.6 92.3 4.66 for food. 
Portland ..... 252.5 915 95.3 7.60 
A PREFERRED MARKET 
Maryland FOR FOOD ADVERTISERS 
Baltimore ..... 340.0 95.7 99.7 84.86 
Cumberland ... 276.4 91.7 95.5 3.87 The Holyoke 
oo Transcript Telegram 
wk Boston ....... 253.0 97.0 101.0 81.45 p 
Fall River ..... 278.9 92.8 96.7 7.42 
Holyoke ...... 310.4 91.5 95.3 4.47 HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Lawrence ..... 254.5 91.2 95.0 5.98 
Loweli ....... 369.5 93.0 96.9 7.50 Represented by 
“ee 350.2 87.4 91.0 7.95 . . 
Res Salted 08S 9S (887 778 The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
Pittsfield ..... 292.55 94.8 98.7 4.68 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
” 
Basic New England Market 


To Sell the Great NORTH OF BOSTON MARKET 
Use the Largest Newspaper Circulation North of Boston 
A single advertising cost enables you to place your advertising in 
homes with 
$282,000,000 INCOME 
and to team up with the selling efforts of jobbers and dealers in the 


largest wholesale market North of Boston. 


HOW THEY SPEND NORTH OF BOSTON 


Food $63,028,020 Furniture-Hsld. $10,530,480 
Genl. Mdse. $19,280,070 Automotive $46,148,280 
Drugs $46,148,280 


Basic New England Test Market 


PORTLAND PRESS HERALD « EVENING EXPRESS 
PORTLAND SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


FEERUARY 1, 1952 
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NO. 1 
‘Among the Giants 


Salem’s Quality of Market Index is 
32% above the national level. High 
income is partly responsible for this 
rating ... but the real scorer is retail 


sales! Salem’s sales are 71% above 
the U. S. average. 


In both quality of market and sales 
activity Salem tops every large self- 
contained market in the state 
above 25Ni population. 


Salem is so busy because thousands 
of families in the surrounding com- 
munities live so close to Salem stores 
that it’s more convenient to shop here 
than elsewhere. The result is a big 
city zone shopping pattern of 147,700 
people . . . served only and thorough- 
ly by the Evening News. 


THE SALEM 
EVENING NEWS 


SALEM, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


PUSH HERE 


Your 1952 outlook demands that 
you pick the best targets, where 
high income offers you big addi- 
tional potentials. 


Royal Oak, for example . . . with 
highest family income ($7,240) 


of all cities on the High-Spot list 
. with family retail sales 37% 

above the U.S. average . . . food 

25% general merchandise 

45% ... furniture-household 46% 
. drug 86%. 


And with Michigan’s fastest-grow- 
ing daily giving your advertising 
market-wide impact—95% _cover- 
age of Royal Oak . . . 13,500 addi- 
tional ‘circulation in prosperous 
south Oakland County. 


THE DAILY 
TRIBUNE 


Royal Oak, Mich. 


South Oakland's Over 25,018 
Only: Daily Evening 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for February, 1952) 


City 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1939 


City 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1951 


City 
Nat’! 
Index 
1952 

vs. 

1951 


Massachusetts (cont'd.) 


% Salem ..... . 314.1 
Springfield . 281.8 
% Worcester . 318.6 
Michigan 
% Battle Creek 452.5 
w% Bay City ..... 440.1 
eee 436.1 
Ree 380.9 
Grand Rapids .. 398.9 
%& Jackson ...... 372.3 
% Kalamazoo 396.6 
%& Lansing ...... 428.4 
% Muskegon ..... 389.6 
¥* Pontiac 375.0 
¥%& Royal Oak- 
Ferndale 496.5 
Saginaw 402.1 
Minnesota 
¥% Duluth ....... 286.4 
Minneapolis ; ee 
err 286.6 
Mississippi 
Jackson ...... 494.7 
Missouri 
Kansas City .. 403.8 
St, Joseph ... 313.7 
we CHO sccec 340.6 
Springfield . 416.4 
Montana 
Billings . 418.9 
eee 244.8 
Great Falls .... 361.2 


96.1 
94.1 
100.6 


93.3 


93.4 
94.2 
94.4 
95.5 


93.3 
91.7 
90.4 


100.1 
98.0 
104.8 


97.2 


97.2 
95.5 
94.2 


$ 
(Million) 
February 
1952 


4.05 
15.50 
19.40 


8.46 


YOU can do a real selling job in 


this fast growing city of 65,000 which 
tops several of North Carolina’s largest 
cities in general trade activity . . 


Nebr« 
@ Per fam. inc. .........$6,294 ~—_ 
Ist in North Carolina # Omaha 
@ Auto Sales .....$26,190,000 
2nd in North Carolina 
@ Retail Sales ....$101,500,000 
3rd in North Carolina Neve 
(SM 5/10/51) real 
dott I 
100% Coverage of all Raleigh families 
70% Coverage of all Wake Co. families 
New 
The Kihiah  Manc! 
~ . %* Nashu 
News and Observer! 
MORNING & SUNDAY 
Raleigh, North Carolina —_— 
° Atlan 
114,670 Morning od 
118,713 Sunday Eliza 
(Publisher's Statement to ABC, 9/30/51) oo 
Rep: The Branham Company & Newa 
aaa %& Passe 
HNNNAVUNATOATVAAUUG AAA os 
| 
WHO’S BETTER || --- 
Albu 
How many markets show a 
faster food turnover than Little 
Falls . . . with food sales 73°/, 
. ' New 
above the national average! *e 
An extremely profitable market a 
. u 
. . . sold thoroughly, inexpen- Ein 
sively, through the Times . . tHe 
which reaches the local shop- hilan 
pers where they live, whether aoe 
in Little Fails or the surround- oie 
ing area. The Times covers the = 
Little Falls market completely + yt 
. .. with total circulation nearly 4. 
two and a half times the num- 
ber of city families. 
Little Falls . . . TOPS in every No: 
thing except the cost of sellinc ha 
. Ch 
it. a 
Gr 
ba ® Ra 
Little Falls Times | } 
Little Falls, N. Y. W 
Represented by 
The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. No 
il F. 
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RETAIL SALES 


S.M. Forecast for February, 1952) 


City 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1939 
Nebraska 
Lincoln ...... 361.5 
fOmaha ....... 374.7 
Neveda 
Sime... c ose 390.7 


%& Manchester .... 305.3 
wy Nashua ....... 328.1 
New Jersey 
Atlantic City .. 269.6 
errr 379.0 
w Elizabeth ..... 336.8 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken 269.0 
% Newark ....... 300.0 
% Passaic-Clifton 455.6 
Paterson ...... 318.4 
Trenton ...... 324.5 
New Mexico 
Albuquerque ... 780.4 
New York 
ROY .ccsves 340.0 
Binchamton . 295.3 
Wiitalo .iccccc 344.3 
WweElmira ....... 342.9 
% Hempstead 
Township 678.1 
* Jamestown 344.9 
New York 308.8 
%& Niagare Falls .. 366.1 
%& Rochester 293.3 
%& Rom rere 
& Schenectady ... 346.9 
W Syracuse ..... 312.2 
Tro se pairs 339.7 
& Utic . 343.8 


North Carolina 


Asheville . . 380.5 
Charlotte . 304.2 
Durham .. 389.6 
Greensboro . 629.0 
® Raleigh .. 470.1 
Salisbury. . 413.1 
& Wilmington .... 364.9 
Wirston-Salem . 368.2 


North Dakota 
F: — 


FEERUARY | 


City 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1951 


92.4 
99.8 


97.7 
96.2 


94.4 
92.4 
96.0 


93.8 
96.1 
98.8 
92.7 
| 


89.3 


1952 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1951 


96.3 
104.0 


100.1 


101.8 
100.2 


98.3 
96.3 
100.0 


97.7 
100.1 
102.9 

96.6 

97.0 


94.5 
94.5 
103.0 
112.3 


103.0 
106.4 

97.0 
108.6 
102.0 
101.2 
101.0 
101.2 

93.6 
101.4 


93.0 


$ 
(Million ) 
February 
1952 


9.29 
25.97 


2.90 
7.25 


7.90 
12.28 
9.97 


20.47 
49.14 
13,94 
14.39 
13,92 


11.94 


4.99 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for February, 1952) 


City 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1939 
Ohio 
*% Akron . 426.0 
we Canton ...... 376.5 
¥% Cincinnati . 345.9 
*% Cleveland ..... 389.3 
Columbus ..... 343.3 
rr $75.1 
Mansfield ..... 377.3 
% Springfield . 5403 
* Toledo . SST 
w% Warren ....... 454.2 
%* Youngstown . 361.8 
Oklahoma 
% Bartlesville 3755 
Muskogee ..... 341.2 
Oklahoma City . 388.4 
i ee 470.8 
Oregon 
te Eugene ....... 563.0 
% Portland ..... 384.2 
MD acewasn 386.5 


City 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1951 


104.3 
90.7 
89.9 

101.4 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1951 


vi 


108.6 
94.5 
93.6 

105.6 


MORALE 
s | | BUILDER 
(Million) 
gry When sales slow down and you 
begin to wonder if your prod- 
uct is about to become a “has 
been", a POST schedule will 
30.33 banish fears and tears and 
pe prove that all's well with your 
— product; that all it and you 
26.22 needed was a good newspaper 
5.32 
7.48 and a good market to prove 
33.15 ad 
6.45 it in. 
18.9 
i That's the POST! 
That's Salisbury! 
1.99 
2.90 . ; 
23.42 - BY ) 
20.95 C THE SALISBURY POST- 
Salisbuiy; Noxth Carolina —/ 
WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY 
Pres | Representatives 
5.14 | 


90,46 


standing market among ll 


HIGHSPOT 


among New Jersey markets 


Passaic-Clifton continues as the out- 


of New 


Jersey’s Highspot Cities. For the 27th 
time in the last 28 months Sales Manage- 


ment rates it as “Preferred” ...a record 


unequalled by any other city in the state. 


Passaic-Clifton has had the highest City-Nationa] Index 
in New Jersey every month for the last year and a half 
... this month 2.5% greater than the nation’s average 
increase. No other New Jersey city offers national 
advertisers a better opportunity for increased sales. 


THE HERALD-NEWS 
Petters Statement 


OF PASSAIC-CLIFTON, N. J. 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
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Why ALTOONA 
Is The Ideal 
TEST MARKET! 


Many important factors make 
Altoona, Pa., a good test market. 
It’s well isolated from other 
cities. It has typical distributive 
outlets, citizens with average in- 
comes, splendid mixture of in- 
dustry and farming, excellent 
year-round stability and a good 
record as a test city. Also, the 
Altoona Mirror is a cooperative 
evening newspaper. It completely 
blankets the market. 


Elltoona 


Si2trror. 


ALTOONA'S ONLY 
EVENING NEWSPAPER 


Richard E. Beeler 


Advertising Manager 


*3,631 


—that’s the yearly per 
family retail sales expen- 
Bethlehem, 
($454 
above the national aver- 
age). 


diture in 


Pennsylvania. 


Yes, business is booming 
in Bethlehem! Only one 
newspaper covers this 
and its properous 
shoppers... 


che 
Gethichem 
Globe-Cimes 


Rolland L. Adams, President 
Represented nationally by DeLisser, Inc. 


city 


‘e 


RETAIL 


(S.M. Forecast for 


City 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1939 


Pennsylvania 
Allentown ..... 350.2 
Altoona ...... 284.3 

¥% Bethlehem 476.8 

w%& Chester ...... 371.1 

BE eho each 460.3 

¥% Harrisburg 423.6 
Johnstown 303.4 
Lancaster 279.1 
Norristown 327.0 
i re 246.9 
Philadelphia ... 338.1 

% Pittsburgh 3899 
Reading ...... 308.1 
Scranton ..... 282.2 
Wilkes-Barre 290.1 
ME Githmeess 292.3 


Rhode Island 


Providence . 288.1 
¥%& Wocnsocket . 342.5 


South Carolina 


%& Charleston .... 391.1 
% Columbia ..... 445.4 
¥%& Greenville ..... 479.5 
¥%& Spartanburg ... 580.3 


South Dakota 


Aberdeen ..... 485.5 
Sioux Falls .... 368.0 
Tennessee 
% Chattanooga 365.1 
Knoxville ..... 401.7 
Memphis ...... 413.7 
% Nashville ..... 395.1 


SALES 


City 
Nat’l 
Index Index 
1952 1952 

vs. vs. 

1951 1951 


City 


92.6 96.5 
95.0 99.0 
111.6 116.3 
97.2 101.2 
100.1 104.3 
105.3 109.7 
93.8 97.7 
89.8 93.5 
32 Fi 
90.0 93.7 
91.2 95.0 
104.5 108.9 
91.4 95.2 
25 5.3 
9.1 99.1 
90.6 94.4 
94.8 98.7 
102.0 106.3 
98.9 103.0 
101.6 105.8 
97.6 101.7 
104.3 108.6 
88.7 92.4 
89.8 93.5 
99.5 103.6 
93.6 97.5 
89.3 93.0 
96.5 100.5 


February, 1952) 


$ 
(Million ) 
February 
1952 


24.92 
4.35 


3.01 
5.63 


%* Most important 
Segment 
Of The Greater 
Philadelphia 
“Outside” Market 
Area 


NEWSPAPER 
GIVING YOU THOROUGH 


exas 
Amarillo 
Austin . 
Beaumor 
% Corpus 
Dallas . 
El Paso 
x Fort W 
Galvesto: 
% Houston 
Lubbock 
San Ar 
Waco 
* Wichita 


99° HOME DELIVERED 
NORRISTOWN COVERAGE 


B Norristown 
BS Gimes Herald 


NORRISTOWN 
MONTGOMERY CO. PENNA. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 
JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY 


Free Spending 
but NEARSIGHTED 


| The four-county Oil City market buys 
| $24,000,000 of food yearly. 


A profitable spot for your brand ad- 
vertising . provided you realize 
that our people are peculiarly near- 
sighted when it comes to news and 
advertising. They have eyes only for 
the Derrick-Blizzard . . . are not in- 


Utah 
* Ogden 
Salt L 


Verme 
Burling 
Rutlan 


Virgir 
Lyncht 
* Newpo 
Norfoll 
¥ Ports 
Richm 
Roanol 


Wash 
® Seattl 
® Spoka 
Tacom 
Yakin 


terested in newspapers published in 
the distant wholesaling cities serving 
Oil City. 
Wholesalers and retailers . . . talking 
from sales records . . . will confirm 
| that the total of incoming papers is 
negligible . . . that Derrick-Blizzard 
advertising does a real shirt-sleeves 
| job of moving gocds . . . building 
brand preferences. 


Derrick-Blissard 
OIL CITY, PA. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, ‘nc 
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West 
Charl 
Hunt 
Whee! 


Wise 
® Appl 
Gree 
Madi 
¥ Milw 
® Raci: 
Shel 
& Supe 


nC. 


(SM. Forecast fo: 


City 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1939 

exas 
Amarillo ...... 630.6 
err 435.C 
Beaumont ..... 520.7 
x Corpus Christi.. 620.6 
ES, gine tecnoia 499.3 


x Fort Worth ... 552.2 
Galveston cece: ca 
x Houston ...... 531.9 
tabbeck ...... 811.5 
San Antonio .. 593.0 
ee 532.1 


x Wichita Falls .. 466.9 


Viah 


OG ov cscece 409.4 
Salt Lake City. 369.7 


Vermont 
Burlington .... 296.4 
Rutland ...... 235.5 
Virginia 
Lynchburg .... 337.9 
x Newport News . 493.5 
Norfolk ....... 444.3 
x Portsmouth ... 489.8 
Richmond ..... 342.1 
Roanoke ...... 437.1 
Washington 
wSeattle ......, 361.0 
Spokane ...... 339.0 
Tacoma ....... 382.6 
Yakima ....... 349.3 


West Virginia 


Charleston .... 370.5 
Huntington ... 373.7 
Wheeling ...... 343.1 
Wisconsin 
wAppleion ..... 443.8 
Green Bay .... 338.7 
Madison 1.2... 322.3 
wMilwakee .... 357.3 
WReeine 2.0.0. 412.4 
Shebivgan .... 299.2 
wSuperior ...... 293.8 
Wyoming 
WOMB, ..ccces 531.6 
wCheysnne ..... 428.6 
FEBRUARY - 


RETAIL SALES 


February, 1952) 


City 
Index 
1952 
vs. 
1951 


101.8 
92.7 
93.3 
98.1 
94.6 


101.8 
92.5 
98.9 
94.7 
95.2 
90.4 
99.6 


100.6 
95.3 


88.7 
89.2 


94.5 
112.1 
91.7 
96.9 
94.1 
94.8 


97.8 
96.1 
93.1 
91.6 


95.7 
94.6 
93.2 


96.5 
94.9 
93.8 
97.6 
100.6 
91.9 
96.2 


105.1 
101.6 


1952 


City 
Nat’l 
Index 
1952 

vs. 

1951 


104.8 
99.3 


92.4 
92.9 


99.7 
98.5 
97.1 


100.5 
98.8 
97.7 

101.7 

104.8 
95.7 

100.2 


109.5 
101.7 


$ 
(Million ) 
February 
1952 


5.24 
18.41 


3.29 
1.79 


4.73 
6.12 
18.57 
5.29 
24.32 
10.40 


49.42 
14.61 
13.85 

5.24 


10.67 
7.66 
aae 


4.66 
5.86 
9.38 
67.63 
7.30 
3.59 
2.85 


4.04 
3.90 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for February, 1952) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1952 1952 1952 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. February 


1941 1951 1951 1952 


CANADA 
290.0 96.0 100.0 641.7 
Alberta 
%& Calgary ....... 344.0 99.4 103.5 11.49 
Edmonton .... 375.6 91.2 95.0 11.57 


British Columbia 


x Vancouver ..... 355.7 102.9 107.2 33.22 
Vieteria. ...s:6 293.6 91.4 95.2 6.93 

Manitoba 

% Winnipeg ..... 271.9 99.7 103.9 23.90 


New Brunswick 
Saint John .... 200.6 92.5 96.4 3.19 


Nova Scotia : 
te Halifex ....... 263.5 98.7 1028 8.67 


Ontario 
% Hamilton ..... 275.2 109.2 113.8 15.41 
London ...... 246.3 92.8 96.7 6.33 
Ottawa ....... 200.4 94.1 98.0 10.50 
Toronto ....... 246.7 91.0 948 63.45 
% Windsor ...... 248.7 102.4 106.7 8.58 
Quebec 
% Montreal ..... 276.6 97.7 1018 70.20 
wk Quebec ....... 257.7 99.5 103.6 10.49 
Saskatchewan 
BN, Sarewaves 279.0 90.6 94.4 6.78 
COMING ... 


Management Control Plan 
At Thatcher Glass 


Its accomplishments in a nutshell: In 1940, 
23 Thatcher salesmen sold $6,000,000 worth 
of milk bottles. In 1951, 32 salesmen sold 
some $24,000,000 worth of various kinds of 
glass containers. 


How to Determine Whether 

Your Sales Force Is Large Enough 
How Remington Rand sets up a yardstick 
to measure what the average salesman 


under average supervision can be expected 
to preduce. 


2 % 


OF CANADA’S 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
FAMILIES 


are concentrated 
in the 


market 


O’Mara & Ormsbee, 
Graybar Building, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New 
York; The John E. Lutz 


Circulation Co., Tribune Tower, 435 
North Michigan Ave., 
over Chicago. 


950,000 


Published by the Montreal Standard 
Publishing Co. Limited 


° nsocket spend 
folks in Woo rete healthy. 


S. M.'s ‘SI survey proves 


they buy 22°/, more — 

39°/, more drugs than 4 ‘ 
PR \. families. And ‘ ey 

recite reader inter- 


have a healthy in the 


est in what goes on in 


| be able to 
ell them, 
he blanket cover 


only with + d by their one 


age offere 
local daily, the — 


| Gilman, Wicoll & Ruthman 
| wwon-Fia 
S PLUS MARKET 


Representatives: 
. Affiliated: WWON, 


| BBR covers nuove ISLAND’ 
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TIE: 


SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


Let the Bayonne Times speak for 
itself—send for a complimentary copy 
and see why— 


“BAYONNE CANNOT BE SOLD 
FROM THE OUTSIDE" 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
BOGNER & MARTIN 


Every HAIRE Trade Paper 
is” TOPS" in its trade 


“WANDBAGS | Mii 


aNd ACCESSOPIFS 


SALESMEN 


Immediate opportunity in a fast- 
growing business. A number of 
SoundScriber Dictating Equip- 
ment distributors have territory 
openings for top office equip- 
ment men with a sales record, 
who want to make real money. 
No ceiling on earnings. Available 
territories already have custom- 
ers on which to build. Most sales 
are multiple units; high percent- 
age of repeat business assured. 
Contact your local SoundScriber 
distributor listed in the Classified 
Telephone Directory. 


ELECTRON TUBE SALESMEN 
Nationally known maker of electron 
tubes has positions open for men exper- 
ienced in selling to manufacturers. Gen- 
eral knowledge of radio and television 
industry is necessary. East and Midwest 
territories. Excellent opportunities. Give 
full details. Replies held strictly confi- 
dential. Box 2835. 
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RUG6, 


HANDY-PACK BOLT CARTONS 


for circule 


«68 quantities and weights of Mondy-Puck Carton 


BUFFALO BOLT COMPAN 


wwanda, MM, ¥ 
Acport Sedos Ofher 
New York tot 


What's Right with This Industrial Carton? 


Advertisements, such as this one, tell industrial distributors 
and hardware dealers. Buffalo Bolt's carton is another ex 
ample of ways in which packages solve users’ problems. 


What a difference a little piece of 
cardboard has made in the sales ap- 
peal of one of Buffalo Bolt Com- 
pany’s basic products — bolts sold 
through industrial distributors. 

The cardboard: It is the carton in 
which Buffalo nuts and bolts are 
shipped, and it replaces the light 
wrapping paper in which they had 
been packed for many years. 

The package — known as _ the 
Handy-Pack — was brought out by 
Buffalo Bolt Co., division of Buf- 
falo-Eclipse Corp., North ‘Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., three years ago as 
an extra sales appeal. 

The old carton was a constant 
source of customer gripes. The light 
wrapping paper package, for example, 
fell apart, letting nuts and bolts spill. 
The paper would not stand up under 
the necessary handling when the dis- 


tributor re-packed and shipped to the 
final user. Furthermore, the paper 
package was hard to store on the 
shelf, either in the distributor’s ware 
house, or in customer’s inventory. 

“Our new package,” says Charles 
L. Turner, vice-president in charge 
of sales, “licks the customer’s prob 
lems of spilling, mixing and sorting. 
The carton can be re-shipped without 
tying and re-wrapping.” 

What about the cost? “The new 
carton does cost a little more than 
the old-type wrapping,” explains Mr. 
Turner. “However, this has beer of- 
set by the cut in labor require: 
pack nuts and bolts.” { 

What does the customer think: 
“We are sure of two things,” ; 
Mr. Turner. “Customers like 
carton, and it has paid for itse!: 
improved customer relations.” 


SALES MANAGEM= 


